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BIRMINGHAM, CAL. MUSKEGON, MICH. Foundation. (Fifth Ave. Gallery—Fifth 
Birmingham Public Library Art Gallery— Hackley Art Gallery—Nov.: American water Ave. at 5lst)—Nov. 4-16: Paintings by 
Nov.: Water colors by Alice Rumph. and colors from Macbeth Gallery. Hovsep a: =. o : 
Marcelle Paret. Birmingham Southern Col- “NEAP : oN Co. (620 Fift ve.) —To Nov. 9: ¢ anc 
lege—Nov.: Paintings by Irma Howard Senidnuatie Ueedoee OF hae ee Jan. 1: Modern English and American sporting 
Cook and August Cook. 3equest of John R. Van Derlip. To Nov. prints. — Marie Harriman (63 E. 57th)— 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 30: American silver from Garvan collec- Nov. 5-28: French Primitives. Jacob 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts-—Nov.: tion (Yale University): local artists’ ex- Hirsch (30 West 54th)—Permanent ex- 
Four centuries of European painting; 6th hibition. nt fod hibition of antiquities. Kennedy & Co. 
annual exhibition of Alabama Art League ; KANSAS CITY. MO. (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 18: Lithographs 
isochromatiec exhibition of Alabama ‘art. Kansas City Art Imstitute—Nov. 3-26: by Daumier. Frederick Keppel & Co, (16 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. Sweepstake Show by Kansas City Society East 57th)—To Nov. 30: ‘The Tragedy 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To Nov. of Artists , . ' of War,” drawings and etchings by Kerr 
15: Laguna Beach Group; Los Angeles ’ $T. LOUIS, MO. . Eby. Kleemann Galleries (38 East 57th) 
Oriental Artists Group. City Art Museum—Nov-.: Contemporary Nov. 4-16: W ater colors by Hadgadya ; 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. British paintings from National Gallery etchings by leading Americans. Krau- 

Art Center—Nov. 3-28: Drawings and pas- of Canada. ’ shaar Gallerier (680 Fifth Ave. )—To Nov. 
tels by Ray Boynton. California Palace RENO, NEV. a: Decorative paintings by C harles Pren- 
of the Legion of Honor—Nov.: Work by Workshop Galleries—Noy.: Modern paint- dergast. Nov. 12-30: Paintings by H. E. 
California artists. Paul Elder & Co.— ings, crafts. Schnakenberg. John Levy Galleries a 
Nov. 4-28: Social cartoons. San Francisco MONTCLAIR, N. J. East 57th)—To Nov. 21: Portraits by 
Museum of Art—To Nov. 29: Gothic tap- Montclair Art Museum—Nov. 2-Dec. 22: Charles Bosseron Chambers. _ Macbeth 
estries; British painting. Fifth Annual N. J. State Exhibition. Gallery (11 East 57th)—Nov.: Lithographs 





HARTFORD, CONN. by Stow Wengenroth; water colors by E. 




























Wadsworth Atheneum—To Nov. 18: Abstrac- NEWARK, N. J. F Barnard Lintott. Pierre Matisse Gallery 
tions by Gabo, Newark Art Club—To Nov, 15—Portraits (51 East 57th)—To Nov. 16: Peruvian 
WILMINGTON, DEL. and landscapes by Ernest ss De Nagy. textiles, pottery and sculptures from 
Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts—Nov. Newark Museum—To Dec. 5: “Pop” Hart Charles Rattan collection. Guy E. Mayer 
4-23: 22nd annual exhibition of Delaware Memorial Exhibition. (578 Madison Ave.)—To Nov. 23: Etch- 
artists and pupils of Howard Pyle. SUMMIT, N., J. ings by Arthur Briscoe; decorated Chinese 
WASHINGTON, D. C, Summit Art Association—To Nov, 9: Paint- porcelains. Metropolitan Galleries (730 

Arts Club of Washington—To Nov. 9: Oils ings by Carl Sprinchorn. Fifth Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Old 
and water colors by Hilda Belcher; pen TRENTON, N. J. and Modern Masterpieces. | Milch Galleries 
and ink work by Mary K. Porter. Nov. New Jersey State Museum—To Novy. 11: Ne eee a ee id hg) nd 
ome 2 ee ne le aay Ww coe. Paintings by modern artists of New Jersey. colors Dy illard Sheets. Montross Gal- 

é > etc ZS Vv obe szawson. ‘or- 





lery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 9: Paint- 




























































































































coran Gallery of Art—-To Nov. 21: Murals ; WESTFIELD, N. J. s ings by John E. Hutchins. Morton Gal- 
and sculptural designs for Federal projects ¥ semen Art Association—To Nov. 16: leries (130 West 57th)—To Nov. 9: Water 
Nov. 2-23: Water colors by John E. Paintings of the West Indies by Henry colors by Edith H. Heron. Nov. 11-23: 
Thompson. Library of Congress—Nov.: S. Eddy. ia a Stes Water colors by Kraemer Kittredge. Pier- 
Cabinet of American illustration. Public grpany ALBANY, N. Y. eat pont Morgan Library (29 East 36th)— 
Library—Nov.: Water colors by Rowland d pany _ Institute of History & Art—Nov.: To Dec. 7: Armorial bindings. Museum 
Lyon. Paintings by Albert Andre ; portrait minia- of Modern Art (11 West 53rd)—Nov. 6- 
CHICAGO, ILL. tures by Mary McMillan. Jan. 5: Paintings and drawings by Vin- 
Art Institute of Chicago—To Dec. 8: 46th BINGHAMTON, N. Y. cent Van Gogh. National Arts Club (119 
annual exhibition of American Paintings Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Paintings by East 19th)—To Nov. 6: 30th annual ex- 
and Sculpture. To Jan. 6: Fifth Interna- Nathaniel Cobb. hibition of Books-of-the-Year. New York 
tional Exhibition of Lithography and Wood BROOKLYN, N. Y. Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42nd)— 
Engravings. Chicago Galleries Association Brooklyn Museum—Nov.: Arts of Czecho- Nov.: Recent accessions to the print de- 
—To Nov. 23: Oils by Carl Hoerman, Karl slovakia; engravings and lithographs by partment. New York Botanical Gardens 
Wolfe, Adolphe Heinze, Benjamin Kelman; Henri Matisse. Grant Studios—To Nov. Museum (Bronx Park)—To Nov. 24: Work 
water colors by Marie Blanke and Margo 19: Work by members and guests of by_ Bronx Artists’ Guild. Old Print Shop 
Alexander. Albert Rouillier Galleries— Brooklyn Water Color Club. (150 Lexington Ave.)—To Nov. 20: “Amer- 
To Nov, 9: Lithographs by Howard Raf- ELMIRA, N. Y. ica in Miniature,” prints of towns and 
erty. Nov. 11-30: Engravings and litho- Arnot Art Gallery—Nov. 3-24: Paintings colleges. Dorothy Paris Gallery (56 West 
graphs of birds and horses by French from Corcoran Biennial (A. F. A.). 53rd)—Nov. 4-23: Oils, water colors and 
artists. NEW YORK, N,. Y. drawings by Fega Blumberg. Gallery of 
SOUTH BEND, IND. Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at Georgette Passedoit (22 East 60th)—To 
Midland Academy of Art—Nov.: Indiana 82nd)—To Jan. 5: French painting and Nov. 15: Water colors and drawings by 
and Southern Michigan artists. sculpture of the 18th century. An Amer- William L’Engle. Pen & Brush Club (16 
DES MOINES, IA. ican Place (509 Madison Ave.)—To Dec. cast 10th)—Nov. 4-28: Oils by members. 
Drake University—To Nov. 15: Landscapes 15: Work by John Marin. Arden Gallery Raymond & Raymond (40 East 49th)— 
by Mary Louise Foster. (460 Park Ave.)—To Nov. 23: Children’s To Nov. 15: Reproductions of William 
LAWRENCE, KAN. portraits in colored plaster by Helen Blake’s illustrations for “The Book of 
Thayer Museum—Nov. 1-20: Portrait engrav- Blair; Conte drawings by Wucia Buckle Job.” Roerich Museum (310 Riverside 
ings of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Hart. Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)— Drive)—To Nov. 4—New York water 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, To Nov. 16: Water colors by Lena M. scenes. Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth Ave.) 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—Nov.: 11th Newcastle: decorative paintings by mem- —To Nov. 9: Water colors by Charles 
non-jury exhibition by Art Association of bers of National Association of Women Burchfield. Nov. 11-30: Paintings by 
New Orleans. New Orleans Arts & Crafts Painters & Sculptors. A. W. A. (353 West James Chapin. Reinhardt Galleries (730 
—Nov.: Water colors by Boyd Cruise. 57th)—To Nov. 30: Summer sketches by Fifth Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Old 
BALTIMORE. MD. members. Brummer Gallery (55 East Masters and French-American contempo- 
Municipal Art Society-Friends of Art House 57th)—To Nov. 18: Embroideries by Mar- rary painting. Sechultheis Galleries (142 
—To Nov. 11: Seulpture bv Edward guerite Zorach. Frans Buffa & Sons (58 Fulton St.)—Permanent' exhibition of 
Berge; paintines by Stephens Berge. West 57th)—To Nov. 16: Paintings by works by American and_ foreign artists. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. William H. Singer, Jr. and Jacob Dooye- E, & A. Silberman (42 East 57th)—Per- 
Washington County Museum of Art—Nov. waard. Florence Cane School of Art manent exhibition of Old Masters. Sixtieth 
11-30: Contemporary Italian painting (R. K. O. Building)—To Nov. 9: Amero Street Gallery (138 East 60th)—wNov.: 
(C. Al A.). lithographs. Clay Club (4 West 8th)— Modern paintings. Marie Sterner Galleries 
PORTLAND, ME. Nov.: Sculptured heads by members. (9 East 57th)—To Nov. 9: Drawings by 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum—Nov.: Me- Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison Ave.)— H. A. Webster; water colors of China, 
morial exhibition of Walter Griffin. Nov.: Chinese art. Children’s Bookshop Java and Bali by Porter Woodruff. Nov. 
ANDOVER, MASS. (106 East 57th)—Nov.: Japanese furosh- 11-23: Paintings and drawings of the the- 
Addison Gallery of American Art—Nov.: iki. Leonard Clayton Gallery—Nov.: atre by modern artists. Uptown Gallery 
Mexican crafts (A. F. A.). Art of Central Etchings, drawings and paintings bv (249 West End Ave.)—To Nov. 5: Group 
and Southern America. Childe Hassam. Contemporary Arts (41 exhibition. Walker Galleries (108 East 
BOSTON, MASS. West 54th)—To Nov. 16: Oils and water 57th)—Nov. 11: Opening exhibition by six 
Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Recent acces- colors by Paul Kelpe. Downtown Gallery American masters. Whitney Museum of 
sions. Doll & Richards—To Nov. 16: (113 West 13th)—To Nov. 9: Paintings American Art (10 West 10th)—To Nov. 
Water colors by Nancy Dver and H. An- and sculpture by group. Dikran Kelekian 8: Selections from permanent collection. 
thony Dyer. Nov. 12-30: Pastels by Laura (598 Madison Ave.)—Permanent exhibition Wildenstein| Galleries (19 East 64th)— 
Coombs Hill. Goodspeed’s Book Shop— of ancient art works. A. S. Drey Co. Nov.: Old Masters. Weyhe Gallery (754 
Nov.: Early books and manuscripts. (680 Fifth Ave.)—Permanent exhibition Lexington Ave.)—Nov.: Modern prints. 
Grace Horne Galleries—To Nov. 16: Water of Old Masters. Ehrich-Newhouse Gal- Howard Young Gallery (677 Fifth Ave.) 
colors by Sam Charles; paintings by Julia leries (578 Madison Ave.)—To Nov. 8: —Nov.: Selected prints. 
S. Wood: »ortraits by Marguerite D. Sav- Animal studies by J. Duncan MacGregor. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
age. Robert C. Vose Galleries—To Nov. Jr. To Novy. 30: Centennial exhibition of Rochester Memorial Art Gallery—Nov. 1- 
16: Paintines by Catherine Richardson. horse portraiture by Ben Marshall. 24: Third International Exhibition of 
; SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Eighth Street Playhouse (50 West 8th)— Etching and Engraving from Art Institute 
Smith Art Gallery—Nov.: Javanese theatre To Nov. $: Lithogravhs by Hueh Miller. of Chicago; color prints; early American 
arts; ( ambodian sculpture; textiles (A. Nov. 10-23: Oils by Muriel Wvycoff. Fifteen folk art. 
F. A.). Springfield Museum of Fine Arts Gallery (37 West 57th)—To Nov. 9: An- WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
—To Dec. 11: Contemporary arts for the nual exhibition of paintines and sculpture Westchester County Recreation Commission 
home ; work by 24 American artists, by group. Fine Arts Building (215 West —To Nov. 16: American Guild of Crafts. 
; WESTFIELD, MASS. 457th)—To Nov. 5: Annual exhibition by CINCINNATI, 0. 
Westfield Athenaeum—Nov. 3-24: Water The New York Society of Painters. Cincinnati Art Museum—Nov. 3-Dec. 1: 
colors and prints of Mexico (A. F. A.). Frederic Frazier (9 East 57th)—Perma- Juryless exhibition by local artists. 
DETROIT, MICH. manent exhibition of Early English and CLEVELAND, 0. 
Detroit Institute of Arts—Nov. 12-Dec. 16: American Paintings. French & Co. (210 Cleveland Museum of Art—To Dec. 1: 
Annual exhibition by Michigan artists. East 57th)—Permanent exhibition of an- Flowers in art; International print show; 
- GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. tique furniture and art works. Gallery water colors by Syracuse artists; North 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery—Nov.: Contempo- of American Indian Art (120 East 57th)— American Indian art. 
sk asia digs goannas eee _ Water colors, rugs, pottery and TOLEDO, 0O. 
: a are é y. jewelry. Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- Toledo Museum of Art—To Nov. 15: Work 


> KALAMAZOO, MICH. derbilt Ave.)—To Nov. 16: Work by Fel- 
Kalamazoo Institute of Arts—Nov.: Soviet ; 


art (C. A. A.). 






C . from Cleveland School of Art (A. F. A.). 
lows of the American Academy in Rome. , . 
To Nov. 26: Work by members of Tiffany [Calendar continued on page 261 
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Philosophy of Change 

In another column of this issue of The 
Art Digest, Henry Rankin Poore, whose 
books and brochures, while upholding 
academicism, have been understandingly 
friendly to the genesis and mission of 
Modernism, writes most interestingly on 
the subject, ““What of American Art?” 

Mr. Poore, a champion of tradition as 
it survives and changes throughout the 
ages, puts a lot of blame on the news- 
papers and their art critics for playing 
up the “‘newsy” phases of the “isms” of 
contemporary art, thereby confusing the 
mind of the home owner and collector, 
and amplifying the ballyhoo of the 
“showman” of art—the artist who is out 
for fame and francs for freak fumderol. 

The newspaper and the critic entered 
the penumbra of art through the medium 
of the printing press, along with indus- 
trialism and democracy. Whatever faults 
the newspapers and magazines possess 
are coeval with all the other faults of in- 
dustrialism and democracy, something 
which the world in 1935-with its un- 
employed and its idle machines and its 
intellectual hither-and-yon amply demon- 
strates. A new world epoch in with in- 
dustrialism and democracy and its mouth- 
piece is the printing press,—whether we 
like it or not. 

With the coming of this new era, there 
stepped upon the stage a new world of 
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We have just recently received from England 


OLD ENGLISH PAINTINGS 


as well as old prints, antique furniture, silver 
In addition we have just 


Paintings by American Artists 


THE GALLERIES 


CARSON PIRIE ScotT & CO 


1c AGO 


SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


art. The old master, with his patrons 
(the church, the state, the aristocrat and 
the merchant prince) passed, and was 
succeeded by the artist who perforce, 
whether he liked it or not, was the serv- 
ant of democracy and industrialism: his 
patrons being “the people.” 

It did not work so well. “‘The people” 
did not have the culture, nor the under- 
standing, nor the love of beauty of the 
old patrons of art—the church, the aristo- 
crats and the ancients who presided over 
government. The artist rebelled, and, al- 
though he did not always know what he 
was fighting against, he has been in a 
state of rebellion ever since. He refused 
to cater to the taste of ‘“‘the people,” 
which he rightly despised. He knew his 
own taste and his ideas on aesthetic sub- 
jects were best. And so, with the demo- 
cratization of art, came the cycles. A 
movement (an “‘ism’’) began, was reviled, 
was accepted, ran its course, left its con- 
tribution to art, and was succeeded by the 
next movement (an “‘ism’’) which began, 
was reviled, vanquished the old “ism,” 
ran its course, made its contribution to 
art and was succeeded by the next. This 
has been the history of art since the day 
when democracy and industrialism ban- 
ished the old order of the Renaissance. 

Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Leonar- 
do, El Greco, Rembrandt, Durer, Cranach, 


never held an exhibition. They never had 
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to send out in the morning for a news- 
paper to see what the critic said about 
them. They belonged to a different age. 

Publicity now is Gog and Magog for the 
artist who wants money. But, be it said 
to their glory, there are countless artists 
in 1935 who care not at all for what the 
critics or the public thinks. They are too 
fine, too untouchable, to be public pros- 
titutes. Mr. Poore stands for the ideals 
of tradition, and even those who would 
be champions of honest Modernism can- 
not but admire his thoughts on “What of 
American Art?” 

The editor has reached down into his 
philosophy in writing the above short edi- 
torial. 


Anniversary 


Although its tenth volume began with 
the Ist October number, 1935, the real 
birthday of The Art Digest is November 
1. It was on the first of November, 1926, 
that the initial number was put in the 
mails. About Sept. 15 the editor put his 
typewriter on the dining room table in 
his home on the mountainside near Hope- 
well, New Jersey, and began to create the 
magazine. Previously, on Aug |, he had 
taken steps to gather the necessary ma- 
terial. About Oct. 27 the printer deliv- 
ered 25,000 copies, and put them on the 
porch of the mountainside home. The 
editor himself (he could not afford to hire 
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JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 

30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 
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ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENEVA 
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FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 





Ehrich - Newhouse 
Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS AND 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


578 MADISON AVE. AT 57rax STREET 
NEW YORK 





EXHIBITION 
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GOUACHES 


WATER COLORS AND DRAWINGS 
of New England 


by 
BORIS ARONSON 


Through November 








Guild Art Gallery 

37 West 57th Street, New York 
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Frederic Frazier 
Specialist in 


EARLY ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS & LANDSCAPES 


9 East 57th Street, New York 





Tue Akt Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 

















help) folded each of the 25,000 and put 
them in envelopes. By installments these 
sample copies were taken to the postoffice 
at Hopewell. 

On the editor's desk are letters from 
three who sent their subscriptions in 
November, 1926, and who now write to 
him in October, 1935. They are sufficient 
to comfort Niobe for the loss of her chil- 
dren. They have made the editor very 
happy, and have caused him to resolve 
to live as long as he can, and to do all 
he can for art as long as he lives. 

First comes a rather formal letter from 
Eugen Neuhaus, professor of art at the 
University of California: 

**As one of those who early had the 
confidence in your enterprise to subscribe 
for more than two years in advance, I 
take great pleasure at this time in send- 
ing you a check to cover my subscription 
for the next two years, beginning Nov. I, 
1935. If you conscientiously continue 
your policy of maintaining an impartial 
forum for all those who create and enjoy 
the arts, you can always count on my 
interest and support.’ 

Next comes a letter a bit more personal, 
from William T. Turman, who spent 40 
years of his life teaching art at Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

“It seems a long time,” says Mr. Tur- 
man, “‘since | subscribed for The Art Di- 
gest. It was ‘away back when’—when 
you asked us to trust in the future success 
of The Digest and to send subscriptions 
for several years in advance. I did, and 
I now wish to assure you that you have 
done a good piece of work, and that art 
in America owes you a debt of gratitude. 
You might never know that to be so 
unless some of us sent you a bouquet 
while you are still on this side and work- 
ing. 

“I always enjoy reading every number, 
and especially so when you take Bulliet 
down a peg or two as you did about the 
dignity of Grant Wood's ‘Dinner for 
Threshers’. That picture is so true to 
American life, as I used to see it, that 
I consider any slur cast upon it as almost 
blasphemy. I think you told me once 
that you were Hoosier born, and if you 
lived in the country and helped ‘thrash’ 
you know what rag weed and dog fennel 
smell like, and can say to presuming per- 
sons, “Get thee behind me, ignoramus’!” 

[You are wrong, Turman, it was back- 
woods Southern Illinois and not Southern 
Indiana, and so long ago that the little 
crested yellow parroquets and the red and 
blue birds Daniel Boone found in Ken- 
tucky used to wake me at 4 o'clock every 
summer morning. | 

“I have been retired,” 
Turman, 


proceeds Mr. 
“from teaching art in Teachers 
College here, and after forty years of it 
I am now engaged in doing the thing that 
has interested me very much for many 
years,—namely, painting landscapes. Last 
March and April I was painting in the 
Arvin district near Bakersfield, Cal., and 
[Editorials continued on page 14] 
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“Evening Reading,” 


The 46th annual exhibition of American 
painting and sculpture, the Art Institute of 
Chicago’s oldest annual and one of the most 
important art shows in America, has been 
resumed after a lapse of two years due to 
the special Century of Progress exhibits, but 
it appears to have met with a rather chilly 
welcome. Both Eleanor Jewett of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, who inclines to the right, and 
C. J. Bulliet of the Daily News, whose affilia- 
tions are more in the radical camp, were dis- 
satisfied. Miss Jewett: “A more discouraging 
and depressing exhibit has rarely been staged 
in Chicago.” Mr. Bulliet: “A desperate sense 
of humor, clutching at whatever pleasing it 
could find in the sullen array of ‘social pro- 
test? and of drab ‘American scene,’ seems to 
have actuated the prize awarding jurors.” 

Doris Lee of Woodstock won the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art Institute medal and 
$500 prize with “Thanksgiving,” a happy, fes- 


by Philip Evergood. 
M. V. Kohnstamm Prize of $250. 





“Sandy Valley,” by Clyde Singer. Norman Wait 
Harris Silver Medal and Prize of $500. 


‘The ART DIGEST 


Combined with THe Arcus of San Francisco 
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New York, N. Y., 1st November, 1925 


“If This Is American Art, Let’s Scrap It,” 


Lie 






tive bit of domestic genre. 


in Bill Nye’s time.” 


The Norman Wait Harris silver medal and 
$500 prize was awarded to Clyde Singer of 
Malvern, Ohio, for “Sandy Valley,” a stern, 
The 
Harris bronze medal and $300 painting prize 
of Colorado 
Springs, for “Indian Fight,” dramatic and 
Of this picture Bulliet says: 
“Mechau probably has as much right to make 
his fighting Indians brothers of Chirico’s 
Greeks as Mestrovic had to convert the noble 
red man into Scythian horsemen and set them 
Both Singer and Mechau 


dark painting of forbidding aspect. 
to Frank Mechau, Jr., 


went 


architectonic. 


in Grant Park.” 
are newcomers in Chicago’s annual. 





Says Critic of Chicago Show 


Bulliet terms this 
canvas “one of the relief spots” in a particu- 
larly “gloomy show,” and notes that her hu- 
mor is “of about the grade of Joshua Allen's 
wife, at which all the women were laughing 


Philip Evergood of New York took the M. 


“Palos Park Landscape,” by Aaron Bohrod. Chicago Artists 
Annual Ball Prize of $200. 
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“Thanksgiving,” by Doris Lee. Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal and Prize of $500. 


V. Kohnstamm $250 prize for “the most com- 
mendable painting” with “Evening Reading.” 
A young man and a young woman, both 
hungry looking, are shown lolling in a bo- 
hemian studio, reading Tolstoi and some rad- 
ical manifestos. The $200 prize, derived from 
the annual Chicago Artists Ball and open only 
to Chicago artists, was awarded to Aaron 
Bohrod, who has taken numerous prizes at 
the Institute in the past two or three years. 
His winning canvas is the satirical “Palos 
Park Landscape.” Mr. Bohrod was born in 
Chicago and trained at the school of the Art 
Institute. 

Julio de Diego, born in Madrid but now a 
resident of Chicago, won two awards with 
his “Grant Place”’—the Martin B. Cahn $100 
prize for the best painting by a Chicago art- 
ist and an honorable mention in architectural 
subjects. A group of boys are shown “shooting 
marbles” on a sidewalk. The William M. R. 
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“Indian Fight,” by Frank Mechau, Jr 


French memorial gold medal, established by 
the Art Institute Alumni Association for a 
student or former student of the Institute, 
went to “Victoria,” an elaborate, meticulous 
canvas by an artist who called himself simply 
Zsissly. “Zsissly” is Malvin Marr Albright, 
the twin brother of Ivan LeLorraine Albright 
and known primarily as a sculptor. 

Honorable mentions were given to John F. 
Stenvall in landscape for “Slush at Dusk;” 
to Gladys E. Bates in sculpture for “Morn- 
ing;” and to Sylvia S. Judson in portrait or 
figure subject for “Young Woman.” 

The number of entries for the exhibition, 
which will continue until Dec. 8, exceeded 
those of any past year. The jury on painting 
consisted of eastern men: Lloyd Goodrich, 
art critic and lecturer; Waldo Peirce and 
Henry Varnum Poor, artists. The eastern 
sculpture jury, meeting in New York, con- 
sisted of Robert Laurent, Reuben Nakian and 
Heinz Warneke. Oscar J. W. Hansen, Elisa- 
beth Haseltine and Emory P. Seidel comprised 
the western sculpture jury, meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

Speaking of the exhibition as “discouraging 
and depressing,” Miss Jewett writes: “We 
have had no-jury shows that, in memory, run 
it a close second and we had the Chicago 
Artists show of two springs ago which was 


Norman Wait Harris Bronze Medal and $300. 


incredibly bad, but the present affair looms 
as more of a menace to American art than 
any of them, because it is of itself important. 

“If, the observer will say, this is American 
art let us scrap it and start over. Possibly 
a dozen out of the some 200 paintings hung 
are worth while. The rest are a hodge-podge 
of grotesque humanity in grotesque environ- 
ments, usually abominably painted. The 
amount of truck gathered in these galleries 
is incredible. Nothing, apparently, was neces- 
sary to qualify a painting for admission ex- 
cept its modern tendencies. 

“Where do the modern painters get their 
models? The obvious answer is, if one re- 
gards their paintings, state asylums for the 
insane or brothels. Nowhere except in mod- 
ern paintings do women have such blank 
faces or men such extraordinary physiques. 

“It is a strange exposé of superficial smart- 
ness, this 46th annual. Discordant notes 
struck all through the galleries. One wades 
through jazz and blues. A rare picture in a 
gallery may be good, but it is outnumbered 
pitifully by canvas after canvas laboriously 
‘different’ or painfully ‘amusing.’ Such an 
odd sense of humor these moderns have! The 
buttocks of a woman! The _beer-flushed, 
smirking faces of a crowd! Such a curious 
sense of landscape they have!—twisted trees, 





“Victoria,” by Zsissly. 





The William M. R. French Memorial Gold Medal. 





tumbled houses, torn skies—and interiors, 
madly complicated by an urge to paint each 
detail a little awry. 

“The sculpture saves the show; it and some 
dozen paintings. Among the worth while 
paintings are those by Daniel Garber, Will 
Howe Foote, Waugh, Frances Foy, Eugene 
Speicher, George Biddle, Walter Ufer, Gra- 
bach, McFee, Louis Kronberg and Robert 
Phillipp. 

C. J. Bulliet, who is the accepted “mouth- 
piece” for Chicago’s modern wing, was equally 
disappointed. “The present show,” he writes, 
“is largely invited, and presumably is a care- 
fully considered cross-section of American art 
as it is being produced in the studios of to- 
day. If so, then the ‘proletarian’ gloom that 
hangs over our artists is becoming as thick 
as Stalin’s Russian fog and the fogs induced 
in Mexico by Diego Rivera. 

“A sullen, soggy, dull, dumb, almost animal 
brutishness pervades the show. Who loosened 
and let down these brutal jaws? Well, Dau- 
mier, probably, at the start, and then George 
Grosz and Diego Rivera. Daumier and Grosz 
were first-rate genuises, raging with indigna- 
tion. They were white-hot volcanoes. When 
you come to Rivera there is still heat, but it 
is spluttering mud instead of boiling lava. 
But when you descend farther the slope—a 
long, long descent—to the proletarian propa- 
gandists in the American show, the viscous 
stream has lost most of its heat—just sullen, 
soggy, dull, dumb, almost animal brutishness. 
Probably 20 per cent of the American show 
is couched in the color language of ‘revolt.’ 
But it is imitation ‘revolt’—nothing coming 
white-hot from the brittle brushes of a Dau- 
mier or a Grosz. 

“In the case of ‘the American scene,” our 
artists are going a bit further back for their 
models than they were doing a year or so 
ago. The influence of Grant Wood is fading 
out with remarkable rapidity, giving us cause 
for alarm that over here we can’t even pro- 
duce an American ‘model’ strong enough to 
hold his imitators once he has captured them. 
Grant Wood’s vogue, judging from this cur- 
rent show, is as much of yesterday as Matisse’s 
is of the day before yesterday. Instead, for 
‘models,’ our artists are going back to the 
landscapes of Renoir and the colorists who 
painted vividly, but without the tiny ribbons 
of the Impressionists. 

The official news letter of the Institute pre- 
sents a different picture. “The works sent in 
to this exhibition,” says this writer, “are 
notable for the widening of the .breach be- 
tween the imitation of European art, which 
had formerly affected American artists, and 
the new, vigorous and vital movement which 
is becoming more and more evident and which 
promises to develop a genuine American art. 
History tells us that works of art that endure 
are not at once recognized as great. It may 
be years before opinion is crystalized into 
universal acceptance that a certain work is a 
masterpiece. 

“It need not be a machine age picture, 
full of cogs and wheels and plunging pistons. 
which no one wants to hang in his home. It 
can better be of the spiritual type, stressing 
rhythm, harmony, color, design, composition. 
From these annual shows two important or- 
ganizations have purchased in the past twenty 
years more than 200 works of art—some of 
them today recognized as masterpieces. They 
are the Commission for the Encouragement 
of Local Art, founded in 1914 under the 
forward-looking policy of the then Mayor 


Carter H. Harrison, and the Friends of Amer- 
ican art, whose purchases cover all sections 
of the country.” 












The art of Vincent Van Gogh, “the lunatic 
who reached for the unattainable,” is being 
given its greatest showing at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, from Nov. 5 through 
Jan. 5. From Holland a shipment of 45 oil 
paintings and 46 drawings and water colors, 
selected abroad last summer by Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., director of the Modern Museum, 
have arrived on the “Statendam.” Other pic- 
tures have been loaned by American museums 
and collectors, illustrating, early and late, the 
work of this genius, perhaps the most peculiar 
to flash across the artistic firmament since 
William Blake—to whom he has been likened 
as man and artist. 

The shipment from Holland consisted of 
two lots: 33 oils and 35 drawings from the 
collection of the Kroeller-Mueller Foundation 
at Wassenaar, Holland, which owns the most 
important Van Gogh collection in the world; 
and 12 oils and 11 drawings from the col- 
lection of Vincent W. Van Gogh of Amster- 
dam, nephew of the artist and son of his 
favorite brother, Theo, whose affectionate 
understanding furnished the brightest chapter 
in his brother’s sad life.. After the conclusion 
of the New York showing the collection will 
be exhibited in Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, and San Francisco. 

Van Gogh is one of art’s most tragic figures. 
Driven to insanity and later suicide by an 
abnormal sensitivity, an unbearable loneliness 
and a lack of self-discipline, his greatness 
as an artist is still a matter of debate. Con- 
servatives regard him as merely the personi- 
fication of the madness that is “Modernism.” 
To the modernists he is the greatest of the 
children of Cézanne, a genius whose soul was 
bruised beyond endurance against the hard 
realities of existence. A worldly failure dur- 
ing his brief, frenzied life-span, Van Gogh 
has brought wealth to the wise few who com- 
prehended his greatness in the years that fol- 
lowed his death. The world’s complete neglect 
of even his masterpieces while he lived is in 
marked contrast to the homage that is now 
paid him. 

So far as can be ascertained, Van Gogh 
during his lifetime was able to sell only two 
of the more than 700 pictures he painted. 





“Peasant Reading by Hearth.” A Drawing by Vincent Van Gogh. 
Collection of the Kroeller-Mueller Foundation. 
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Modern Museum Shows Work of Van Gogh, Art’s Most Tragic Figure 





One of these was a portrait he was com- 
missioned to paint for 20 francs ($4); the 
other, a landscape, his brother Theo sold for 
400 francs ($80) a year before the artist’s 
death. In addition Van Gogh sold about 20 
drawings at the average price of $1.25 a 
drawing. These comprised his entire sales 
during his lifetime, from which he realized 
little more than $100. One of his paintings 
of sunflowers, a favorite subject, he himself 
modestly estimated should bring 500 francs 
($100), but there were no takers. Several 
years ago, one of these sunflower paintings 
were sold for $50,000—more than ample to 
have sufficed Van Gogh during those years 
when want and worry were undermining his 
sanity. The shipment of paintings from Hol- 
land to New York was insured for more than 
$1,000,000. 

Vincent Van Gogh, son of a Dutch Protes- 
tant pastor, was born at Zundert, the Nether- 
lands, in 1853. Not until he was 28 years 
old, after a thwarted and bitter youth, did he 
determine to become a painter. For five years 
after he began painting he lived in abject 
poverty in his native Holland. The murky 
greens and browns of his canvases of that 
period reflect his life. In 1886 he went to 
Paris, where he met the Impressionists, and 
his palette began to brighten. Two years 
later he went to Arles, in Provence, and en- 
joyed his happiest days. Enamored of a bright- 
er sun and a more luminous sky than was 
to be found in the North, he was content to 
set down on canvas the lustre of his beloved 
sunflowers, the vibrant yellow of corn-fields 
and the radiance of green trees, all showing 
violent energy and a terrible vitality of color, 
rhythm and form. 

Van Gogh’s abnormal art is perhaps more 
like its creator than that of any other artist. 
“His style, reaching from the depths of his 
own being, is like that of none other,” note 
the authors of the book, “The Post-Impres- 
sionists.” To his ordinary methods of ex- 
pression, to his brilliant palette, to his blazing 
scheme of yellows, he added all the boldness 
of brushwork and all the tormented and curi- 
ous distortions of his technique. Among the 
theories which the life of Van Gogh has raised, 


“Sunflowers,” by Vincent Van Gogh.’ Collection 


of Carroll S. Tyson, Jr. 





one of the most curious is that of psycho- 
analysis. The loneliness from which the 
Dutch painter suffered so much and which 
created in him an abnormal sexual condition, 
the suppression of his sexual life, so strong 
in longings, all this he has set down in his 
work with intense heightening of line and 
color. 

Van Gogh studied the works of Delacroix, 
Millet, Monticelli, and sought the advice of 
Pissarro, “onet, Sisley and Seurat. But 
though he was captivated by disassociated 
color, the basic principle of Impressionism, 
he was not a true disciple. Rather it is from 
Cézanne that the spirit of his work stems. 
His twisted serpentine brush strokes of pure 
color are contradicted by distortion, accentu- 
ated contours, and violent writhing forms that 
shared no part of the dogma of the nature- 
painting Impressionists. 

A sincere interest in the working class has 
caused Van Gogh to be linked to Millet, but 
unlike the Frenchman he did not attempt to 
make heroes of his subjects. “Van Gogh,” 
writes Thomas Craven in “Men of Art,” “de- 
sired, like Rembrandt, to approach the com- 
mon things of life with complete spiritual 
freedom. But his intellectual powers were 
short-lived and he was incapable of self-dis- 
cipline. His contacts with nature, indeed with 
such ordinary things as a postman, a cluster 
of sunflowers, or a row of cypresses, threw 
him into a state of frenzy amounting almost 
to hallucinations. If his conception of 
nature and humanity is that of a disordered 
mind, it is, nevertheless, the most vivid and 
trenchant conception in Modernist painting. 
But his art, I fear, is more singular than en- 
during. It is too remote from normal ex- 
periences to influence the world and too de- 
pendent upon the excitement of curious sen- 
sations to be useful to students.” 

Following the act of self-mutilation when 
he cut off one of his ears with a razor, Van 
Gogh was confined in an asylum at St. Remy. 
Here he worked with desperation, probably 
sensing that death was not far removed. His 
color and technique underwent changes. The 
cypresses, fields and mountains emerged with 

[Continued on page 12] 
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Frankel’s Death 





—/nternational News Photo. 


Samuel W. Frankel. 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Samuel W. Frankel, publisher of The Art 
News and proprietor of the advertising agency 
bearing his name, died in New York on Oct. 
21, at the age of 59. If he had lived four 
more days he would have been 60. His ail- 
ment was double pneumonia, and his resistance 
was weakened by a nervous breakdown which 
he suffered late in the summer. 

Frankel was born in St. Louis, where he 
learned the trade of printer. He came to 
New York in 1904 and worked at his tradz 
until 1915. 

The newspapers presented stereotyped ac- 
counts of Frankel’s career. Since I am pos- 
sibly the only one really qualified to write of 
him, I shall try to present a last picture of 
him to the art world. Since it was I who 
drew him into art advertising and his eventual 
interest in the publishing of an art periodical, 
the personal pronoun will figure inevitably in 
this article. 

I became art critic of the New York Herald 
in 1911, and was paid at space rates for my 
writings. When the World War came along, 
it took up so much space that there was little 
room left for art. In order to eke out, I 
took an extra job on the Herald, that of make- 
up editor, reviewing art in the afternoon and 
working in the composing room at night. This 
was when I met Frankel, who was a printer 
and also a make-up man at the imposing 
stones, as well as an independent advertising 
solicitor in the afternoons. 

The art writer and the printer became 
friends. Some time later, when I found the 
strain of the two jobs too much, I quit the 
Herald and went to the Tribune as copyreader 
and headline writer. It was then that I con- 
ceived the idea of founding with Frankel an 
advertising agency to specialize in the business 
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Death of Demuth 


Charles Henry Demuth, 51-year-old painter 
who specialized in modernly conceived Ameri- 
can scenes, died at his home in Lancaster, Pa., 
on Oct. 24. Demuth had to endure the handi- 
cap of poor health most of his life. As a 
boy he was made lame by illness, and for the 
last fourteen years of his life suffered from 
Bright’s disease. 

Some of the critics felt that Demuth’s water 
colors of fruits and flowers were his best 
work, while others contended that he ex- 
celled in abstractions. One of his most noted 
abstractions was “My Egypt,” which sug- 
gested a factory scene. Another cryptic work 
was “I Saw the Figure Five,” while “Longhi 
on Broadway” was a “portrait” of a man 
without the man, but with inanimate objects 
to designate his characteristics. Demuth paint- 
ed several of these featureless portraits show- 
ing traits rather than the physical attributes 
of men or women. Among his best early 
water-colors were imaginary illustrations for 
the tales of Henry James. 

Born in the town where he died, he studied 
under Chase and Anshutz at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and in Paris. More 
than twenty years ago, when he first came to 
New York, Demuth became associated with 
Alfred Stieglitz, art patron end photographer, 
whose confidence in his destiny never wavered. 
Demuth’s work, which was influenced by 
Marin, Cézanne, Picasso and Marcel Duchamp, 
has been exhibited at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Muscum of Modern Art, Fogg 
Art Museum, Brooklyn Museum, Los Angeles 
Museum, Whitney Museum, Barnes Founda- 
tion, and the Gallery of Living Art, New York 
University. 


of art galleries. I called Frankel on the 
telephone and asked him to meet me at the 
Walpole Galleries. “Sam,” I said, “in the 
years that I have been covering art I have 
made personal friends of most of the dealers. 
How about starting an advertising agency?” 
“That sounds like a bright idea, Bozz,” was 
the reply. By the time we had walked to 
42nd Street we had fixed on all the details. 
We read the “desk room” advertisements in 
a newspaper, then went over to 1457 Broadway 
and hired one. When I sat down Frankel 
had to stand up, and vice versa. 

In this manner we founded the Boswell- 
Frankel Agency. We prospered, and in 1921, 
when James Bliss Townsend died, we were 
able to buy The Art News of which he was 
the founder. We shared everything “fifty- 
fifty”, even my salary as art critic of the 
New York American, which by this time had 
come my way. In 1922 we acquired for Mr. 
Hearst, from John Lane, International Studio, 
of which Frankel became manager and I edi- 
tor. Afterwards we started a small printing 
plant in association with Charles E. Benson. 

In 1925 came the separation of the partners. 
Frankel obtained sole possession of The Art 
News and the advertising agency. After a 
stay of a year in California, I returned to 
found THe Art Dicest. 

Frankel throve amazingly as a publisher. 
He gave The Art News a turn toward the de 
luxe, and he brought out gorgeous annual 
numbers. Last fall he conducted the Fine 
Arts Exposition at Rockefeller Center. The 
strain of this gigantic undertaking probably 
had something to do with his subsequent 
breakdown. 

He is survived by his widow, Elfreda Kober 
Frankel, and by his adopted son, Robert 
Frankel, who is Mrs. Frankel’s nephew. It 
is understood that these two will run The Art 
News and the advertising agency. 


Lachaise Is Dead 





—Apex Studios Photo. 
Gaston Lachaise. 


Gaston Lachaise, Franco-American sculptor 
of monumental figures of overpowering wo- 
men and at times delicate figurines of ex- 
quisite finesse, died at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York, on Oct. 18. Mr. Lachaise, who 
was but 53 years old, had been in the hospital 
for several days with acute leukemia. 

Coming to the United States at the age of 
24, Lachaise soon became one of the best 
known sculptors in the country, “not because 
of modern innovation but because his heroic 
figures glorifying men and women, in many 
cases a series of flowing and harmonious 
curves, arcs and spheres, were in the tradi- 
tion of great art,” according to the New York 
Herald Tribune. Last winter he was given 
a large one-man show at the Museum of 
Modern Art, where his big-hipped, enormous- 
breasted, disproportionate female figures were 
favorably accepted by most spectators and 
critics. This popular success caused the 
sculptor to conclude that he need no longer 
“doubt his mental processes.” 

Lachaise was born in Paris in 1882, the son 
of Jean and Marie Barre Lachaise. His 
father, a cabinet maker, determined that the 
son should have the advantage of a thorough 
art education. At the Bernard Palissy School 
of Industrial and Applied Arts and later at 
the famous L’Ecole National des Beaux Arts, 
he was described as an indifferent student. 
In 1906 he met his future wife in Paris, 
following her to her native United States 
with money earned by carving glass in the 
studio of René Lalique. His first job in 
America was carving belt buckles on Civil 
War monuments in Boston. In 1911 he be- 
came an assistant to Paul Manship, always 
putting in extra hours at his own studio late 
at night. 

The Herald Tribune describes Lachaise: 

“Like Diego Rivera, Lachaise has been said 
to resemble his own work. He was a massive- 
ly built man, well-fleshed, with a ruddy face, 
a big head and enormous shoulders. He spoke 
English well, but as most Frenchmen pro- 
nounced words common to both languages as 
they are said in his native country. Always 
something of an ascetic in his personal life, 
he lived in a workmanlike studio at 42 Wash- 
ington Mews in the winters and passed his 
summers raising ducks on a farm in George- 
town, Me. He frequently worked twenty 


hours a day when the inspiration was upon 
him.” 
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The Rental Issue 


Ralph M. Pearson, who has been fighting 
jor the payment of rentals to exhibiting artists 
for a dozen years and who in 1928 got a rental 
appropriation of $300 from the Community 
Foundation which was sending him on a lec- 
ture tour of 25 cities with an exhibition of 
modern paintings, makes an interesting com- 
ment of the rental controversy which is now 
taking place between the American Society 
of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers and the 
museum directors. Mr. Pearson: 

In Tue Art Dicest for October 15th, 1935, 
two sides of the issue of paying rentals to 
artists for the exhibition of their works are 
clearly stated. The American Society of 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers explains its 
recent resolution to refuse to exhibit without 
a rental, thus stating the case for the artists, 
and Mr. Francis Taylor, director of the 
Worcester Museum of Art, explains the re- 
fusal of the Association of Art Museum Direc- 
tors to accept the principle involved. Every- 
one interested in the progress of art in the 
United States should read the two staements. 

The argument of the artists, stated with 
commendable restraint, is that, out of the 
$126,000,000 of art sales during the year 1934 
and from the 50,000 to 100,000 visitors often 
attending a single major museum art exhibi- 
tion, the living artist receives a negligible 
amount of tangible remuneration, most of the 
sales representing purchases of old masters 
or European imports. Yet it is these exhibi- 
tions which help to keep the museums alive, 
to maintain public interest and to justify the 
salaries of the directors. The rental fees 
asked by the Society are on a sliding scale 
averaging about $6.61 per month per work. 
As a matter of simple fairness and as a means 
of stimulating production this payment for 
services should be extended to the artist. 

The directors in their refusal state that an 
average exhibition on these terms would cost 
about a thousand dollars, that “the public 
which is interested in other things than con- 
temporary American painting would clearly 
consider this policy against its best interests,” 
that artists cannot make known their work 
without the galleries and that “museums are 
incorporated to promote the arts rather than 
the artist.” 

This reply of the museum directors is a 
defense of the easy way for themselves, a 
failure to accept the role of leadership in 
improving conditions, and, more serious, an 
evasion of the responsibility of meeting the 
very terms of museum incorporation which 
they quote—“to promete the arts.” If there 
ever was an axiom which fitted the definition 
of “self-evident truth” it should be that art 
cannot be promoted without promoting the 
artist. It is one of the major tragedies of our 
time that the American public does not know 
this fact, that it accepts the illusion, largely 
fostered by the museums, that art can be 
promoted by looking at famous and costly old 
masterpieces. To break down that illusion, 
to teach the public including the board of 
museum directors to live up to its responsibil- 
ity by willingly assuming part of the burden 
of production—that is, I should say, the most 
fundamental educational responsibility of a 
director. The official answer of the museums 
in this case sidesteps that issue, accepts the 
status quo as satisfactory and so blocks im- 
provement. 


Maybe More 

Remember, it takes as much talent to buy 
a water-color as to create one, maybe more.— 
Harry Muir Kurtzworth in Saturday Night. 
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Jury Picks “Conservative Best in Modernism” 


“Stockton Street,” by Barse Miller. California Water Color Purchase Prize of $100. 


“Beauty rather than the bizarre. 

“Technique rather than pyrotechnics.” Thus 
Alma May Cook of the Los Angeles Herald 
Express describes the 15th annual exhibition 
of the California Water Color Society, in 
progress at the Los Angeles Museum until 
Nov. 10. From 90 entries, the jury—Lee Blair 
(chairman), Franz Brasz, Hardie Gramatky, 
James C. Wright, Bessie Ella Hazen, Olive 
Barker and Frederic Penny—selected 73 water 
colors. “Despite the fact that there are a 
few of the ‘queer’ phases of modernism,” Miss 
Cook finds this “a decidedly splendid showing 
of the conservative best in modernism.” 

The jury of awards, composed of Ramon 
Martinez, chairman, E. A. Vysekal, and Pres- 
ton Harrison, gave Barse Miller first prize for 
“Stockton Street.” Second prize went to Ethel 
Rose for “The Hokusai Print,” and third to 
Thomas Craig’s “Bumper Crops.” Three hon- 
orable mentions were given, to Anita Delano’s 
“Navajo Country,” Irene Robinson’s “Tempta- 
tion of Eve,” and to Milford Zornes’ “Torrey 
Pines.” With such a jury, Harry Muir Kurtz- 
worth wrote in Saturday Night, “it is natural 
that a well balanced selection of masterpieces 
received the honors. They are masterpieces 
which will rank well, in their way, with the 
traditional masters of this medium.” 

Barse Miller, whose “crisp” painting “Stock- 
ton Street,” reproduced herewith, won the 
purchase prize, has just held an exhibition at 
Gump’s in San Francisco. “One cannot but 
admire his facility as well as a certain vigor 


which characterizes his approach to many of 
his subjects,” Junius Cravens of the San Fran- 
cisco News wrote on that occasion, and Glenn 
Wessels of the Argonaut said: “There is no 
denying the verve and certainty of these ex- 
pressions.” 

The critics selected as outstanding exhibits 
Lee Blair’s “Corona-Corona,” an old man offer- 
ing a box of cigars, “decidedly unusual both 
in subject and handling”; Ben Norris’ “Santa 
Ysabel Mists,” characterized by a “floating” 
of one tone into another; and Thor Putnam’s 
“Summer Day,” reminiscent of a Japanese 
print both in composition and color. “Ward- 
robe Department” by Gladys Aller, and “Set- 
tling the World’s Problems” by William Wal- 
lett are lively entries in the show. 

“Many subjects and various techniques are 
represented,” Mr. Kurtzworth comments, “but 
for the most part the subjects indicate water- 
color painting as one of our “out-door sports.” 
Some day water-color owning and collecting 
will be one of the indoor activities practiced 
here as it was during the life of Turner in 
England when no home was socially correct 
unless adorned by what have now become true 
heirlooms and great artistic treasures.” 





Another 


Albert Coifs, hailed as an “internationally 
known miniature painter,” has arrived in 
America and, according to the New York 
American, “hopes to do portraits of President 
Roosevelt and his family.” 
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Critics and Public Cold Toward 1935 Prize Winners at Carnegie 


“East Tenth Street Jungle,” by Reginald Marsh. Pronounced Better Than 
“Any Single European Picture” by Douglas Naylor of Pittsburgh. 


Instead of the wave of indignation that 
followed the 1933 and 1934 awards to “Suicide 
in Costume” and “South of Scranton,” this 
year’s first honor at the Carnegie International 
produced only a feeling of mild astonishment. 
The public was more apathetic than irritated, 
more amused than excited. Even the critics 
gave a few mild hand claps in the direction 
of the “boy-girl” picture, “Elvira and Tiberio,” 
by the young Spanish painter Hipolito Hi- 
dalgo de Caviedes. But the second award 
given to Charles Burchfield’s “The Shed in 
the Swamp,” proved a source of disappoint- 
ment to the critics. They did not feel that 
it came up to his best work. However, a 
unanimous appreciation for “Deep Water” by 
Henry Mattson was voiced. All were repro- 
duced in THe Art Dicest of Oct. 15th. 

“As a matter of fact we have practically no 
quarrel with the first award,” wrote Meyric 
R. Rogers in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
“In the first place there is genuine feeling; 
second, there is a gentle humor, and third, 
a complete ability to put this on. canvas so 
that the outcome is a pleasure to look at. Ob- 
serve how well the sofa has been used to hold 
the figures together, how the character of each 
figure has been delineated, and then notice 
the sure handling of the gray color. Whether 
or not we feel this is the supreme accomplish- 
ment in the exhibition, we must at least admit 
it does everything it sets out to do. This after 
all is a good criterion for any judgment. 


Frank Rehn Galleries 


683 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Sole agents for the two 
American prize winners at 
International 


CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
HENRY MATTSON 


Carnegie 


“We by no means begrudge Mr. Burch- 
field’s second prize, as he has a long and 
fine record of artistic achievement behind him, 
but we wish he could have been honored on 
the basis of other work. 

“The third prize—even though we still cast 
longing eyes at the Soyer—goes without a 
pang to Mattson’s ‘Deep Water.’ This is a 
fine, simply handled and sonorous picture, a 


- real significance of what this young artist is 


doing for American painting. Without pres- 
sure and soap-suds, it captures the real power 
and mystery of the sea. 

Edward Alden Jewell of New York Times 
did not consider the prize winner “an over- 
whelming masterpiece.” “I doubt whether 
any member of the jury considered it that; 
but by all means this ‘Elvira and Tiberio’ 
proves a disarmingly agreeable tour de force,” 
said Mr. Jewell. “The artist plays somewhat 
to the gallery. Still there is no great harm 
in playing to the gallery provided the maes- 
tro’s glance fall now and then with kindliness 
upon those who sit down in the orchestra. 

“Scarcely a like enthusiasm can be sum- 
moned when we turn to the picture that came 
in second, Charles Burchfield’s water-color, 
‘The Shed in the Swamp.’ Burchfield has 
painted some superb water-colors, but it does 
seem, at times, as if juries had to wait until 
a particularly unhappy example turned up 
before growing prize conscious. 

“Henry Mattson, on the other hand, was 
represented by one of his best achievements 
when the jury came up with the intent to 
immortalize. ... ‘Deep Water’ is true mystic 
experience made articulate, and stands well 
up in the line of the artist’s best endeavor.” 

The Americans apparently stole the show. 
The work shipped from abroad was, according 
to Douglas Naylor of the Pittsburgh Press, 
“listless and uninspired. In several of the 
national sections there is not more than one 
painting—two, at best—worth wall space in 
an international exhibition of contemporary 
art. American artists, on the other hand, 
are far livelier, more forceful, more resource- 
ful, and beginning to be interested (unlike 
European artists) in painting the every-day 
dramatics of proletarian life. 


“European painters appear to be blandly— 
or blindly—indifferent to the maelstrom of life 
that whirls around them today. They seem 
to have shut themselves up in their studios, 
dawdling away their time over sweet memo- 
ries. 

“There is not a single picture in the Euro- 
pean section comparable to ‘East Tenth 
Street Jungle,’ a hobo retreat, painted by 
Reginald Marsh in a sturdy, delicate manner.” 

Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
Telegram felt the same way. This critic con- 
sidered the British paintings “endlessly dull 
and tiresome,” and the Canadian section “rep- 
resented by a dozen cold, flat imitations of 
Rockwell Kent. In them is not a whit of 
warmth or emotion. In one or two may be 
noted weakly interesting attempts to secure 
rhythmic design.” Russia was a “keen dis- 
appointment,” according to Miss Genauer, but 
Mexico was “brilliantly alive.” 

“Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States constitute the Anglo-Saxon bloc, 
marked by a dominant trend toward objective 
realism,” noted Jerome Klein in the New 
York Evening Post. “Within this group, 
American painting shows the most progressive 
tendencies, while the English cling to ideas 
of an older generation as stubbornly as their 
politicians defend an ill-fortified international 
status quo. As here represented Canadian 
painting is still hopelessly provincial. Noth- 
ing so fatuous as A. J. Munnings’ “My Wife, 
My Horse and Myself” can be found in the 
American section. But this sort of thing may 
be swept out of the limelight in England 
should Americanism affect art as it already 
has the Oxonian tradition of the King’s 
English.” 

In defending the current show, Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, the blunt director of the Fine 
Arts Department of Carnegie Institute, ex- 
plained in a lecture at Carnegie Music Hall 
in Pittsburgh that “all paintings need not 
be of equal importance to all persons. In a 
word, we need variegated art in galleries as 
we need variegated mammals in zoos, if we 
wish to keep ourselves interested. ... The 
International should be judged for what it is, 
a vehicle that accomplishes for painting what 
the magazine Time does in its weekly resume 
for the world at large. In the International 
are items of which many will not approve, 
but which nevertheless others may regard for 
whatever they consider their worth. We, the 
organizers of this exhibition, too, do not 
approve of everything that we present in the 
International, but we approve of the idea of 
presenting even that of which we disapprove.” 

Even the much-debated “South of Scranton” 
served its purpose, according to Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens, if nothing else, “of teaching the 
public both to look and to judge. ... No 
one at my task thinks for a moment that the 
best type of exhibition is a place where he 
may let his public slide into slip-slop slumber 
by way of artistic opiates. Any museum di- 
rector knows that if the objects in his exhibi- 
tion are too difficult to provide at the least a 
mildly comprehensive toy, the public will 
cross the square to the baseball game.” 

He also pleaded with the critic to “debunk” 
himself, and demanded that he “stop writing 
about his own ego and start writing about 
the pictures before him for the public around 
him.” 

Then Mr. Saint-Gaudens put art in general 
in this “nutshell”: “It is like the old lady 
buying a nightshirt for her husband, and 
when she was asked for the size, said: ‘Well; 
he goes to bed at 9 o’clock every night’.” 





“Horse Surprised by Young Lion,” 


by Antoine Louis Barye. 


The James G. Shepherd collection, compris- 
ing important paintings of the French, Dutch 
and American 19th century schools and 35 
notable bronzes by Antoine Louis Barye, will 
be dispersed at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries the evening of Nov. 7, fol- 
lowing exhibition from Nov. 2. Corot, Dau- 
bigny, Diaz, Dupré, Millet and other Barbizon 
painters, Mauve, the brothers Maris, Israels, 
Neuhuys, Murphy, Wyant, Ryder and Blake- 
lock are among the artists represented. Out- 
standing paintings are Corot’s famous “Un 
Pecheur a la Ligne: Souvenir du Pont de 
Mantes,” executed in 1872-3 and hung in the 
Ecéle des Beaux-Arts in 1875; and Matthys 
Maris’ “L’Enfant Couchée,” his acknowledged 
masterpiece, painted in 1873. 

Daubigny’s “La Loire 4 Nantes,” a serene 
and refreshing river view, Millet’s rugged 





Mann Library in Sale 


The splendid library of the late Mrs. Elias 
P. Mann of Williamstown, Mass., will be dis- 
persed by public sale at the Rains Galleries, 
New York, the evenings of Nov. 20 and 21, 
by order of Mrs. T. H. Powers Farr. Two 
original pencil drawings by George Cruik- 
shank are included among a collection of 
books illustrated by Cruikshank. Other nota- 
ble items are first editions of Charles Dickens 
(in the original parts), Charles Lamb, Thack- 
eray, Thoreau, Trollope, and other famous 
authors. Exhibition begins Nov. 16. 

Of particular interest is Edmund Clarence 
Stedman’s copy of the first issue of the first 
edition in the correct binding of Walt Whit- 
man’s “Leaves of Grass,” a first edition of 
Bret Harte’s “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” a 
set of Stockdale’s “Fables of Aesop,” with 
plates by Blake; a presentation copy of the 
rare Ainsworth’s “Guy Fawkes” with etched 
plates by Cruikshank; and William Combe’s 
“The English Dance of Death,” a first edition 
with plates by Rowlandson. 

In the large group of books by Dickens, 
there is the first issue of the first edition of 
the “Christmas Books” and the National first 
edition of his works, mainly unopened and 
4. unusually good condition. 


“Un Pecheur a la Ligne: Souvenir 
de Mantes.” 


painting of “The Woodchopper,” and “The 
Laborers” by Josef Israels are important can- 
vases of their respective schools. Other not- 
able Dutch paintings are Anton Mauve’s “Re- 
turning from Work” and his “Milking Time, 
Twilight,” exemplifying the lyrical landscape, 
and Israels’ “Drenthe Madonna” and Albert 
Neuhuys’ “The New Toy,” examples of poetic 
genre composition. Several paintings by the 
brilliant Maris brothers include “Seaweed 
Gathering” by Jacob Maris, “Cattle at the 
Water’s Edge” by Willem Maris, and “The 
Bride” by Matthys Maris. In the French sec- 
tion are Dupré’s “Le Chéne,” Pena’s “Forest 
of Fontainebleau,” and a Fantin-Latour. 
Leading exponent of the American school 
is J. Francis Murphy, represented by ten 
paintings, six of which are major canvases 


of his middle period, 1890 to 1910. Mostly 


Downtown’s Chosen 12 

The opening exhibition of the Downtown 
Gallery, New York, for the winter season, 
serves as a fitting introduction of the new 
policy of that gallery. The list of exhibitors 
has been weeded out so that now only twelve 
of the thirty are represented. The names of 
the chosen ones rank high in contemporary 
American art. and the opening show, continu- 
ing until Nov. 9, offers important recent exam- 
ples by each artist. Along with this pruning 
process, there is evidence of numerous im- 
provements. New heating and lighting sys- 
tems have been installed; the galleries re- 
decorated, and a private show room and other 
features have been provided. 

The artists, selected by Edith Halpert, presi- 
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Corot, Barye Feature Auction of the James G. Shepherd Collection 


du Pont 
by Corot 


portrayals of his favorite New England au- 
tumn woodlands, they include ‘In October,” 
“Sugar House,” “Gray Day,” and ‘The Wood 
Lot.” A dramatice landscape by Blakelock, 
‘The Nymphs,” Sargent’s “Under the Willows,” 
Ryder’s “Autumn Idyll,” Hassam’s ‘The Cathe- 
dral” and Wyant’s “Early Spring’ are other 
American canvases. 

The group of 35 bronzes by Antoine Louis 
Barye is of particular interest to the collector, 
for it was formed during Baryc’s lifetime by 
one man, E. Le Roy, and was purchased en 
bloc by Mr. Shepherd. Among these vivid 
plastic interpretations of animal action are 
“Horse Surprised by Young Lion,” “Tiger At- 
tacking an Antelope” and “Jaguar Devouring 
a Hare,” and among the single figures, “Bull 
on the Defensive,” “Bull Rampant,” “Walking 
Lion” and “Walking Tiger.” 
dent of the Gallery, are: Alexander Brook, 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Ernest Fiene, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Robert Laurent, John Marin, Georgia O'Keeffe, 
Charles Sheeler, William and 
Zorach. 


Marguerite 


Sporting Prints at Harlow’s 

Old and modern sporting prints in color, of 
both English and American subject matter, 
are on view until Nov. 2 at the Arthur H. 
Harlow Galleries, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The English group includes fox hunting, shoot- 
ing and cock fighting subjects; while the 
American items comprise yachting, game birds, 
water fowl, portraits of thoroughbreds and 
Currier and Ives prints. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 
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Sheets of California to Have New York Show 





“Olema Morning.” A Water Color by Millard Sheets. 


Millard Sheets, 28 year old California artist, 
whose phenomenal rise to first rank success 
was an outstanding event in American art 
history, is holding his first New York exhibi- 
tion at the Milch Galleries until Nov. 16. 
With a long list of awards behind him and a 
record of having exhibited at nearly every im- 
portant museum, gallery or academy in the 
United States, Sheets now makes his bow to 
the New York public with a large selection 
of both early and recent water colors. 

The largest group is made up of Sheets’ 
Hawaiian landscapes done last summer while 
he was an instructor at the University of 
Hawaii. At this time his recognition as an 
artist and his ability as a teacher were put 
to a surprise test. When he left California 
he was told that his class would consist of 
about 20 students. Two weeks after he took 
up his duties as instructor his classes had 
to be divided into three groups of 80 students 


each, for not only the untutored came but 
the artists as well! 

It is evident in the Hawaiian scenes as 
well as in the California landscapes, just 
completed this fall, that Sheets is making 
rapid gains. Full of youthful vitality and a 
certain directness, his work also possesses a 
richness of varied moods and a keen percep- 
tion of pattern and composition. An open air 
freshness and quick, clean brush work make 
his painting distinctly American. 

The road that Sheets chose for himself at 
an early age has known no sidetracks and 
his years no waitings or delays. Born in Cali- 
fornia, he studied under California men and 
gave his first exhibition in Los Angeles in 
1929. The opening day of the show he re- 
ceived a telegram that his “Goat Ranch” had 
been awarded the $1,750 prize at the Witte 
Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas. From 
that day on his career has been startling in 
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Van Gogh Show 


[Continued from page 7] 


greater mastery. In 1890 his loyal brother, 
Theo, had him placed under the care of Dr. 
Gachet, whose likeness constitutes one of the 
distinctive drawings in the exhibition. For 
a time the calming effect of this friendly 
circle soothed the restless and tortured mind. 
But on July 27, 1890, Van Gogh shot him- 
self in the chest and died two days later. 
A vivid account of his last days is contained 
in Paul Colin’s book on Van Gogh: 

“He went out as usual on the morning of 
the 27th July and worked in the fields all 
day. . . . He took his revolver from his pocket 
and shot himself in the chest. 

“Amazement possessed him at being alive 
still and in so little pain. He rose to his 
feet, gathered up his impedimenta and re- 
turned ‘to the inn very much in the usual 
fashion. Blood was soaking through his 
clothes and oozing into his boots, and every- 
one rushed to his aid on his appearance, 
thinking he had had a fall. ‘I have killed 
myself,’ he replied gently and showed them 
his revolver. Dr. Gachet, called in haste, 
saw that he was mortally wounded and had 
but a few hours to live. Vincent refused his 
brother’s address, but the doctor got in touch 
with him through the house of Goupil. Theo 
arrived the next day. He found Vincent 
seated on a chair surrounded by the people 
of the inn and by Dr. Gachet and his family. 
He was pale but suffered in silence, and 
from time to time, like a sky in April ob- 
scured by clouds, consciousness left him and 
he fell into short fits of delirium. 

“So the day passed. He smoked his pipe in 
intervals between pain. Theo could not be- 
lieve him dying, and even Dr. Gachet, amazed 
by so long a resistance, summoned up hope. 
But he lost consciousness when evening came 
and next morning on the 29th July, 1890, 
he died. 

“Two days later Theo laid his brother to 
rest in the cemetery of Auvers, and returned 
home to die himself before six months had 
passed.” 





its success and his days have been filled with 
unlimited activity. A driving ambition, 
coupled with a forceful will, has lead him 
into many projects in various media. While 
he was winning prizes and painting pictures 
which proved so popular, he was also decorat- 
ing houses, inside and out, painting murals 
on their walls, producing magazine covers 
and architectural renderings. In addition to 
this he was teaching, giving younger artists 
practical suggestions, and unconsciously form- 
ing a school of younger painters who have in- 
fused new life into Southern California paint- 
ing. 

“Underneath all this ‘outward activity,” 
writes Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times in a new book on Millard Sheets to be 
published soon by Dalzell Hatfield of the 
Hatfield Galleries in Los Angeles, “a man is 
maturing who thinks of art media as tools 
with which to dig ever a little deeper into 
the stuff of life. . . . The success that has 
followed Millard Sheets is not like the suc- 
cesses gained by typical painters of the boom 
years, those painters who early hit a popular 
style and repeated it until it was worn thread- 
bare. The success part of Sheets’ career was 
earned by hard work and his ability to see 
places where an artist’s talent and vision were 
needed.” 

A group of Millard Sheets’ recent water 
colors are also on view until Nov. 15 at the 
Jake Zeitlin Gallery in Los Angeles. Several 
have been loaned from private collections. 
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Mellon Gift 


Andrew W. Mellon, art collector and for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury under Hoover, 
has deeded an additional $10,000,000 for the 
construction of a proposed national gallery 
of art in Washington. Previously the banker 
had given paintings which had cost him more 
than $25,000,000 to the Mellon Public Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust, which was or- 
ganized in 1930 chiefly for the purpose of 
establishing such a gallery. Under the deed 
this project must not be delayed beyond 
June 30, 1941. 

Mr. Mellon, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, outlined in a simply worded 
seven-page document the purposes and uses 
intended by the establishment of the fund. 
“A national public art gallery or museum, 
having as its object the education of the 
people of the United States in the fine arts 
and cultural advancement of mankind,” was 
the way he designated the objective. The 
building is not to bear Mr. Mellon’s name, 
but will be known as the National Gallery 
of Art of the United States, or by some simi- 
lar name. The trustees are instructed to see 
that “reasonable regulations” are made re- 
garding efficient operation and management of 
the gallery, and that “only works of art of 
outstanding merit and quality shall be per- 
manently exhibited and housed.” 

Lord Duveen and Dr. William R. Valentiner 
have publicly stated that they believe the 
Mellon Trust owns the most valuable of all 
modern art collections and have placed a valu- 
ation of $40,000,000 on it. As told in the 
15th May, 1935, issue of THe Art Dicest, 
the Mellon collection contains 69 notable 
paintings—among them such world famous 
masterpieces as the Alba Madonna of Ra- 
phael, Botticelli’s “Adoration of the Magi,” 
Titian’s “Toilet of Venus,” “The Annuncia- 
tion” by Van Eyck, and “The Duchess of 
Devonshire” by Gainsborough. An unusual 
piece of Americana is the only known por- 
trait of Pocahontas, painted from life in 1616, 
just previous to her death in England. 

Mr. Mellon, in the deed, said in part: 
“There is at present no national public art 
gallery or museum in which may be adequate- 
ly housed and exhibited the paintings and ob- 
jects of fine art of the high character and 
importance of the examples which have been 
and are intended to be vested in the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust; nor 
has the national government adequate facili- 
ties for the exhibition and study of the fine 
arts. It is my thought that our country, with 
its great wealth and the culture of its people, 
should become a leader in the study and de- 
velopment of art. 

“Over a period of a great many years I 
have been acquiring rare paintings by old 
masters, with the idea that ultimately the col- 
lection would be made available to and be- 
come the property of the people of the United 
States. I have, within the last few years, 
given to the trust a large number of important 
paintings, including all the most outstanding 
of those I acquired from the Russian Her- 
mnitage. 

“In my gift of these paintings for public 
educational purposes, I provided the trustees 
would have full discretion to transfer the same 
to a national gallery of art, if and when such 
a gallery is completed. These objects of art 
would form the nucleus of a great gallery. 
With such an establishment, under efficient 
management, there is every reason to believe 
that other great paintings and collections will 
be contributed, from time to time, to the 
government.” 
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Boris Aronson, Stage Designer, Holds Show 





“The Junk Yard,” by Boris Aronson. 


Boris Aronson’s first one-man show in New 
York in five years is being held at the newly 
opened Guild Art Gallery through November. 
His work, made up of gouaches, water-colors 
and drawings, is the result of recent visits 
to Gloucester, Provincetown and Rockport. 
Although the pictorial character of these 
famous fishing towns has attracted possibly 
too many artists, Aronson has used the boun- 
teous supject matter in a provocative and 
stimulating manner. Of timely interest is 
the production, “Body Beautiful,” for which 
Aronson executed the designs and the current 
settings at the Radio Music Hall, Rockefeller 
Center, where he is employed as a designer. 

Aronson studied art in Kiev, Russia, where 
he was born, and later founded the Museum 
of Modern Art there. Before his arrival in 




























Norway 


The Land of The 
Midnight Sun 


Portrayed in the poetic 
canvases of the Ameri- 
can artist 


WILLIAM H. 
SINGER, Jr., N. A. 
Who has lived and 


studied and loved Nor- 
way for the past thirty- 
two years. 










On View at the 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery 


58 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Through November 


this country in 1923, he painted in France 
and Germany. Except for a visit to Palestine, 
where he was active in the art field, Aronson 
has remained mostly in New York, dividing 
his time between easel painting and stage de- 
signing. J. B. Neumann first exhibited his 
paintings at the New Art Circle in 1930, and 
since then his work has been widely shown. 


Good and Bad Modern Art 

George Baer announces a series of ten il- 
lustrated Jectures at his studio, 200 West 57th 
Street, New York, on how to discern between 
good and bad modern art. The subscription 
price for the series is $10, or $1.50 for in- 
dividual guest cards. The next lecture, Nov. 
Mr. Baer 


11, will be on the Impressionists. 
will answer all questions. 


“THE LONELY FIR’ 
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“Ta 





pestry Paintings” Shown by Mrs. Zorach 


Detail of Embroidered Bedspread by Marguerite Zorach. 


“Tapestry paintings” by Marguerite Zorach 
form a novel exhibition at the Brummer Gal- 
lery, New York, on view until Nov. 18. Ap- 
proximately 20 decorative panels, bedspreads 
and rugs created by Mrs. Zorach are shown, 
each worthy of a place in the world of art. 

Differentiated from needlework samplers by 
the sure draughtsmanship behind the naively 
conceived figures, and by a painter’s unfailing 
sense of color, the “tapestry pictures” even- 
tuate from Mrs. Zorach’s interest in the won- 
derful variety and brightness of wool colors, 
which dates from her student days in Paris. 
She first exhibited her creations in 1916 as 
a complement to the sculptures of her hus- 
band, William Zorach. 

Dissatisfied with a painting on which she 
had been working, Mrs. Zorach decided to try 
it in wool. She has been constantly at work 
on her tapestries ever since. The designs 
are sketched in lightly, taking form as she 
chooses the stitch and color which will achieve 
the effect she desires. Nor are they tapestries 
in the usual sense. “The result is far more 
lively,” the Herald Tribune says. “The closest 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
By JOHN E. HUTCHINS 


October 28 to November 9 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York 
POOOHSSHSSSSSSSOSHOOSOOSSEEEO’ 


thing to it is some of the English embroidery 
of the seventeenth century, when numerous 
different sketches and a fairly free design were 
also used. But it is far more sophisticated, 
and quite different in decorative feeling.” 

Reproduced herewith is a detail from a bed- 
spread embroidered on linen, the foundation 
of all her panels. Some of the compositions 
are completely filled in with colored stitching 
which gives an effect not unlike mosaic. The 
rugs are made of coarser wools handled, in a 
bolder manner. “Eden” is one of the most 
effective of these. a stylized treatment of an 
immortal theme. Mrs. Zorach adapts such 
subject matter as the “City of New York,” 
the “Rockefeller Family at Seal Harbor,” 
“Maine Islands,” “Indian Wedding,” “Circus,” 
“Lady With Cactus” to her own decorative 
expression, emphasizing rich color and dramat- 
ic presentation in each study. 

Mrs. Zorach dyes much of her own material 
to achieve the correct value and_ intensity. 
She uses color as a painter does, never for- 
getting the flat decorative effects best brought 
out in her medium. 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


Inc. 
Paintings 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
32 East 57th St. 
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Anniversary 


{Editorials continued from page 4| 


it was a glorious season to see and paint. 
I am ‘living’ now, and | hope you are 
happy in your work as | am in mine.” 
Now comes a letter even more personal, 
from Margaret Fuller. “‘Your fine signa- 
ture came under my eye in a letter to 
my sister, Mrs. Guy Warner Eastman, 
director of the Norwich Art School,” she 
writes. “I have never forgotten you, Pey- 
ton Boswell—you have a large hearted 
way—Jacob’s vine that ran over the wall. 
I like your allusion in one of your issues 
to Dr. Henry D. Kent as the ‘beloved 
secretary’ of the Metropolitan Museum. 
He is beloved and deserves to be. He 
has a heart at leisure from himself. He 
is alive, in an unobstrusive, kindly, appar- 
ent vacancy of mind, to every opportunity 
to further art, and all that is best in art.” 
All of this is like cordial to Peyton 
Boswell. And on this anniversary he 
pledges himself to live up to the ideals 
he enunciated nine years ago. 


A New Controversy 


When William H. Clapp, director of the 
Oakland Art Gallery, proposed his plan 
to have artists paint copies of their best 
original werks and sell them ad infinitum 
to the public, as described in the last 
number of The Art Digest, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion he would start a con- 
troversy. It has come, very quickly. 
Typical of the letters received by the 
editor, is the following from Michael 
Forest: 

“Only by recalling The Art Digest’s plat- 
form of presenting all the news of the 
art world can I condone an article in 
your Oct. 15th issue on Mr. Clapp’s plan 
for alleviating starving artists by urging 
them to sell cheap copies of their own 
work thereby realizing on the investment 
(spiritual and material) expended on a 
‘successful’ painting. Artists were prom- 
ised $50,000 a year incomes in the plan 
presented by Director Clapp of the Oak- 
land Art Gallery to the Western Associa- 
tion of Museum Directors. 

“That a museum director should not 
only tolerate but urge the national adop- 
tion of such a plan is, to me, unthink- 
able. 

“After all, is not the particular claim 
of a painting its uniqueness? And does 
not a painting’s success or ‘realization,’ 
to use Cézanne’s word, depend upon an 
evanescent state of creativity? How, then, 
can a true artist ‘multigraph’ his successes 
on rainy afternoons in his studio, remote 
from the site and mental state which 
magically rendered this a ‘successful’ 
painting as differentiated from his other 
equally sincere essays? Can a true art- 
ist even ‘represent’ himself in a mass of 
duplicates made to sell at. cut-rates to 
the bourgeoisie who have not the dis- 
crimination to resent a duplicated work? 

“The lamented level of popular taste 
will never be raised by the mere extension 
of the circle of owners of ‘hand painted 
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pictures.” There is still no room in art 
for soulless copies even though they be 
of truly inspired work. The white heat 
of creativity cools too rapidly at best. 

“When an artist stoops to ‘painting to 
order’ and ‘in accordance with the wishes 
of the purchaser,’ art has snapped back 
to the practice of colonial itinerants and 
‘hack painters’ whose day, one had hoped, 
was long since past. If there is anything 
to art, the artist, being a specialist, should 
be best fitted to determine what should 
be painted and should know best how it 
should be done. This is not a justifica- 
tion of ‘art for art’s sake,’ or ‘the public 
be damned.” It is a recognition of the 
artist's validity within his own profession. 

“If Mr. Clapp had advocated his plan 
for prints—to bring them out in even 
larger editions, since modern reproduc- 
tive processes insure high fidelity even 
in a large volume, or for cast sculpture 
in which there is not a thousandth of an 
inch deviation from the original—his plan 
would be highly commendable. But, as it 
is, he misses the whole point of painting. 
] dare not suggest the implications of this 
stand for one in his position. 

“‘Let’s have all the art news, Mr. Bos- 
well, but let us hope your subscribers 
read it ‘cum grano salis’.” 

As usual, there are two sides to this 
question as to every other. There is a 
market for mechanical reproductions, in 
color, of paintings. If the artist, having 
produced a worth while original, wants to 
transform himself into a machine and 
copy it wholesale, there is no reason why 
he cannot produce a better work than 
the printing press. Of course, his out- 
put should be distinctly marked “Copy.” 
What happens to the artist’s reputation is 
the other side of the argument. What 
harm he did would primarily be to him- 
self, not to the man or woman who wanted 
to buy an object of beauty even though 
it were a “reproduction.” 





Art of Ancient Peru 


The Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York, 
opens its season with 2 selection of ancient 
textiles, sculpture and pottery of Peru, to 
remain on view until Nov. 10. Belonging to 
the Ratton collection, these Peruvian examples 
of handicraft were made mostly in strips or 
in small squares to embellish garments. 

The variety of materials used by the ancient 
Peruvian weavers and needle workers was 
explained by Mr. Matisse. “Cotton and Agave 
were employed for the strongest fabrics, while 
the fine wool of the domestic llamas and al- 
pacas and the even finer wool of the wild 
cicunas and guanacos was reserved for the 
more delicate and luxurious work. Wool 
came in three natural colors: dark brown, 
tawny color and pure white. The threads 
of the white wool were dyed in rich reds 
from the cochineal tree, blues from indigo 
found in tropical plants, and yellows.” 





Scenes from Mexico 


Frederic Victor Guinzburg, sculptor, and 
his wife Ruth Lewy Guinzburg, painter, are 
having a joint exhibition of Mexican’ scenes 
and personalities at the Delphic Studios, New 
York, until Nov. 10. Among her lithographs 
and drawings, Mrs. Guinzburg has included 
a portrait of Diego Rivera and one of Miguel 
Cervantes, direct descendant of the author vf 
“Don Quixote.” Mr. Guinzburg, in his 52 
items of sculpture, remains closer to native 
subject matter, portraying Indians and Mex- 
ican workers and vendors. 
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Glowing Colors Marked 4th Ceramic Annual 





Crackled Plate and Blue 


Blues, vivid and glowing and alive, says the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, figured largely in the 
prize list of art pottery in the fourth annual 
Robineau Memorial Ceramic Exhibit, on view 
at the Syracuse Museum until Nov. 1]. The 
$50 prize donated by the Onondaga Pottery 
Company for the best piece of pottery “pro- 
duced by a craftsman and judged on the basis 
of decorative, creative and technical quali- 
ties,” was awarded to Edgar Littlefield of 
Ohio State University for his entries of a 
large crackled plate in white with blue and 
gray shading, and a vibrant blue vase. Sec- 
ond prize in pottery went to Arthur Baggs, 
also of Ohio State University, for a group of 
five copper-blue vases. A turquoise blue plate 
by Charles Harder of the New York State 
College of Ceramics took the third award in 
this division. 

Paul Bogatay of Columbus, Ohio, won the 
$50 first prize in ceramic sculpture, given by 
the trustees of the Syracuse Museum, with 
the figure of a native Indian woman. 

Honorable mentions in ceramic sculpture 


French Masterpieces 


The Metropolitan Museum’s exhibition of 
French painting and sculpture of the 18th 
century, to open on November 7, will be one 
of the most comprehensive representations of 
French art of that period ever to be shown in 
America. European as well as American gal- 
leries and collectors are co-operating by loan- 
ing their most valued treasures. 

Tracing the transition of styles from Largil- 
liére, who still displayed the grandiose taste 
of the Louis XIV epoch, through the century 
to David, the paintings will include work by 
such artists of the reigns of Louis XV and 
XVI as Watteau, Boucher, Pater, Lancret, 
Chardin, Nattier, Greuze and Fragonard. 
Sculptures will follow the succeeding styles 
from Coysevox to Chinard, whose portrait of 
Madame Recamier will be of special interest. 

The Louvre is sending six celebrated paint- 
ings and four sculptures. Exhibits have been 
received from the Comédie-Francaise, the 
Musée de Versailles, the Musée Cognacq-Jay 
and from the French collections of other Euro- 
pean museums. 


Vase by Edgar Littlefield. 


went to Waylande Gregory for his red clay 
statue of a mare and her colt, entitled “The 
Kansas Madonna,” and to Sorcha Boru for his 
group of five amusing figures. Honorable 
mention in pottery was given to Glen Lukens 
of the University of Southern California for 
a small yellow bowl done in raw alkaline. 
Carl Walters of Woodstock and Richard F. 
Bach of the Metropolitan Museum served with 
R. Guy Cowan on the jury. 

At the preview Mr. Cowan, speaking for 
the judges, cited the exhibition as “truly na- 
tional in scope, and significant that Syracuse, 
a small city, could be the center and start 
of a show which has become so nationally im- 
portant, that it has been made a travelling 
show of the College Art Association, and 
recognized by the American Ceramic Society 
as its official show. Mayor Marvin of Syra- 
cuse, expressing his admiration for the ex- 
hibit, admitted that the fifth annual Robineau 
exhibition might be housed in a new museum 
building, if the PWA and the persistency of 
Anna W. Olmsted, the director, held out. 
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“What of American ArtP” Asks Henry R. Poore 


For years the century old National Academy 
of Design has been accepting the attacks of 
newspaper and magazine critics with an out- 
ward air of complacency, a policy of passive 
resistance. As blasts of bitter criticism greeted 
each annual exhibition, the Academy appar- 
ently went serenely, unmoved, along its chosen 
path. But underneath, the academicians be- 
gan to “see red” at what they considered the 
unjustness of some of the attacks, and to 
realize the damage that was being done the 
Academy’s prestige in the mind of the public. 
Henry Rankin Poore, N. A., in the following 
article, presents the case for his institution, 
blaming the art press for much of the trouble. 
Mr. Poore: 

May this not be the appropriate time to 
approach the question, “What of American 
Art?” and for us to take stock after this 
period of experimentation which has been 
lived through since’ the memorial event of 
1913 when the first installment of Ultra-Mod- 
ernism was displayed at the New York Ar- 
mory? But let us look further back, and 
get a complete survey of our art for a full 
generation. 

At the beginning of the century what may 
be termed American art had at last made its 
impression on the American art mind. Afore- 
time the American patron would have naught 
but European art, a copy even of an old 
master serving as sufficient proof of discrimina- 
tion. In time the prejudice against the native 
endeavor was conquered through the healthy 
lead of a few determined American collec- 
tors. 

Under this patronage our native art de- 
veloped a standing which became a surprise 
to the critics of Europe. A collection of the 
critical opinions from seven European nations 
has been recently issued by the National Arts 
Club. Meanwhile, however, Modern art had 
arrived, and with it an awakening of the 
slumbering obsession for something foreign. 
The open armed reception given it by press 
and public, ever alert to the latest thing, made 
its place in the hearts of the fashionists and 
those who followed their lead. 

That its protean changes and developments 
captured the press is not surprising. In fact, 
it was a godsend to writers of both the daily 
and monthly periodicals, for the first demand 
of news is that it be new. Together with 
the good in Modernism, its frills and follies 
were even more serviceable for “copy”; for 
does not an editor know? Do we not all 
know what the “public” demands? It was 
therefore naturally recognized by the art ad- 
venturer that all that was necessary to ac- 
cord him a glad hand and free advertising 
from the press was to invent a new difference. 
Art which was not different was “old hat.” 
By all means get a new hat, get into the 
swim, keep abreast of fashion. Forget the 
masters, curse the foundation principles under- 
lying all art, amend its constitution,—be 
modern! 

The idea was given earth and water when 
one of our reputable publishers was willing 
to sacrifice ethics to earnings and put forth 
a volume of abuse by a hysterical writer, de- 
manding that “the Metropolitan be swept 
clean of those pictures which in the main 
have done nothing but harm,” and, raising 
the cry of “Ananias in Art,” freely handed 
out indictments by name to our most dis- 
tinguished painters and sculptors. Sargent, 
Blashfield, Francis Murphy, Alexander, Chase, 
Henri, Aiken, French and Taft head the list 
of painters and sculptors all placed in the 
category of “bad art” by this self appointed 


censor. 


The fluency of style and the complecency 
which denoted authority was impressive of 
conviction to probably nine-tenths of the read- 
ers of this book; a fact brought home to the 
writer by the statement of a member of the 
art department of a woman’s club: “Of course 
we know that Sargent is second rate.” The 
remaining tenth of the book’s readers, having 
a knowledge of both art and author, at once 
recognized “the bard as the hero of his story.” 

We pass from this type of misuse of the 
privileges of criticism to what may be a less 
brutal means, namely, the ignoring of many 
of the worthies of American art in a well writ- 
ten history compiled by an author inoculated 
in what she claims to be “the progressive 
point of view.” After Eakins and Ryder, no 
painters of national reputation were men- 
tioned, names being restricted only to those 
Americans now employing the modern for- 
mulae. Practically the entire membership of 
the National Sculpture Society was omitted, 
the authoress, giving space merely to the un- 
knowns, declaring in time they will become 
the well-knowns. 

Let us ask again what influence can this 
type of writing have upon the layman wish- 
ing to know something of the makers and 
preservers of our national art. The introduc- 
tion to “Art in America” was written by the 
author of “Ananias.” Why say more; but in 
the light of this attitude on the part of its 
author, a straight interrogation would seem 
permissible. Do you consider the true Amer- 
ican art of the present to be a natural pro- 
gression from Stuart, Homer, Inness, Eakins, 
Ryder and Hassam,.or is it the art exploited 
by those now practicing the exotic devices of 
Matisse, Picasso, Cézanne, Modigliani, Derain, 
Chirico and Soutine, which you now so stoutly 
advertise? 

With these critics and with the daily press 
the National Academy is an ever ready sub- 
ject for proof to the reader that the writer 
willingly taking the risk to defame it is on 
perfectly safe ground and knows it. He knows 
that in these gentler times of civilization’s 
advance, he is beyond the bodily risk applied 
in the stone age. He is therefore bold. 

There are two ways of looking down on the 
Academy: by erecting a hand-made pedestal, 
or by borrowing a roof,—either or both. The 
pedestal commands the awe and attention of 
the crowd. Any one big enough to tackle a 
giant must necessarily be a trifle bigger. 

The roof seems safer. Whereas the pedestal 
runs the chances of an easy “pushover,” the 
roof has the stability of the house as its as- 
sured support. The roof, however, has been 
sized up by Aesop: A kid standing on the 
roof of a house railed at a lion passing by. 
The lion said: “Not you, but the roof rails 
at me.” z 

From this vantage point the kidding may 
be safely indulged; the pop gun used without 
restraint. The innocent bystander below hears 
the report and is impressed, unaware that it 
is an air gun. 

But what of the roof itself! What do the 
editors think of the belligerent attitude of 
their representatives in art concerning the 
national institution of art, an attitude con- 
tinued to all artists the country over who may 
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exhibit at the National Academy. The aver- 


> . . 

- age editor, engrossed as he is with matters 
far more important than art, the weighty con- 
: cerns of the country, the city, the world at 


i large;—should this man be expected to know 
art sufficiently to form any reasonable estimate 


- on what goes forth from his sanctum? “Art,” 
- says Tolstoy, “is a great matter, not to be en- 
. compassed without much research.” 

” The editors of art magazines are well ap- 
6 prised of this and their inclusion of all the 
. phases of the passing show is largely a matter 
of conscience in being faithful to art’s his- 
" tory. It may be said it is rarely that any 
3s 


recommendations are made to the reader. 
y And what of the publisher? He is in a 


position to know more. He is aware at least 





d that books on art are slow sellers unless 
0 supplied with the necessary spice of personal 
” obliquities. Yet a greater detriment comes 
- to the would-be patron of art who now pauses 
0 before acquiring what he could find pleasure 
¥ in possessing, or accepting something on faith 
of 4 because told to, and which he knows would 
d, be hard to live with. 
*; The membership of the Academy numbers 
~ | 253, of whom 195 are painters and 48 sculp- 
P tors. 
iis Does it seem reasonable, weighing grey 
h- matter against grey matter, that this number 
nd of men and women who have made art a 
_ life study should be told to change step and 
he fall in line to the baton of the Pied Piper? 
= ' The order would be amusing were it not 
its tragic. 
m i “No distortion of fact of a political cam- 
BT | paign, which a biased press could resort to, 
es ’ is comparable with the continued misrepre- 
AS, sentations concerning the term academic, per- 
ed taining to the National Academy, an institu- 
of tion which epitomizes the national spirit in 
in, terms of a national philosophy translated into 
tly an art formula, whose scope is limited only 
by that safe and sound philosophy. 
pe “It is ever seeking new and original talent, 
ib- "its marked individuality of membership being 
er sufficient proof of this. In fact, the Academy 
on A instead of meaning one thing means as many 
-” 2 phases of expression as its complex member- 
n's 2 ship represents.” 
ed a It would be absurd to suppose that any 
" artist of broad outlook could have any feeling 
he t other than that of welcome toward those sane 
al, y advocates of sane modernism who have 
he adopted a simplified expression, an attitude 
of which is a natural growth from art’s con- 
a trolling principles. We are merely not sold 
on the vagaries of the Ultra-Modernistic, 
tal which the Academy naturally opposes as a 
the 2 short-lived manifestation of man’s natural ef- 
as- fort to seek progress through change. 
en Yet one further word concerning the Acad- 
o emy—a practical one. It is the most handi- 
‘fi capped institution in the country, striving like 
Old Mother Hubbard to fit itself and sur- 
ne roundings by a shoe-horning process into sub- 
o scribed accommodations such as could not be 
ai duplicated in any up-to-date western city. The 


it 4 museums of the country as a whole are bet- 
: ter equipped both as to space and appoint- 


-. ments than our national institution of art. 

of How so! Turn back several pages of its 
the z history when two successive presidents spent 
_ nights and days in the futile search for funds 
ray for the erection of an appropriate building. 
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The statement of both of these gentlemen 
was precisely the same. “There is money 
and to spare close at hand in the metropolis, 
but our approach has been balked on every 
occasion by the frank admission of those in- 
terviewed that they had read too much of the 
continued defamation on the part of the New 
York newspapers to risk any assistance.” 

Said an English artist on a visit here: “Your 
National Academy has an entrance of a dry 
goods shop and space that could be twice 
filled by its stock.” 

We are celebrating National Arts Week. 
Is it a moment of rejoicing for the artists 
of the country? They read of the steady 
sales at the Royal Academy of England and 
at the galleries of Great Britain, scarcely af- 
fected either in volume or prices by the pre- 
vailing depression. They naturally inquire 
why an exotic art should have snatched away 
a former patronage. The answer is: The 
American temperament, already mentioned, of 
chasing illusions, of preferring the foreign 
thing, of listening to any call to be different, 
fashionable, modern—in fact un-American. 

An attempt to assist them comes from the 
government at Washington whereby the paint- 
ers and sculptors receive their share of a 
$27,000,000 “hand-out” divided between the 
literary and musical arts. The American art- 
tist should not be an object of charity. He 
does not ask for paternalism, but patronage. 

The artist’s market in this country has well 
nigh been destroyed, not so much by the de- 
pression of the times as the oppression of art 
writers sold to Modernism. The above is an 
expression of truth without rancor. Yet let 
the spade be called a spade, and let it dig 
deep enough to discover and expose what all 
too long has been permitted to denote its 
existence by a surface manifestation only. 
























THANK YOU, CLYDE SINGER 


Tue Art Dicest, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 









As a winner of the Norman Waite Har- 
ris prize and the silver medal at the Art 
Institute of Chicago’s 46th Annual, I here- 
with present you with the following in- 
formation: 

Age 26. 

Studied at the Columbus (Ohio) Art 
School, 2 years. Scholarship student at 
the Art Students’ League of New York, 
under John Steuart Curry, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Alexander Brook, Thomas Benton. 
Have been exhibiting but 9 months, hav- 
ing started last February, when a painting 
was accepted at the 130th Annual at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. In May, had 2 
oils accepted at the national annual at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Exhibited at the Denver Art Museum’s 
Rocky Mountain Show, having 6 water col- 
ors accepted, one receiving honorable men- 
tion. So far this season, besides the Chi- 
cago annual, I have been accepted at the 
3rd Annual Oakland Water Color Show 
and at the 33rd annual water color exhibi- 
tion at the Pennsylvania Academy. Also 
invited to exhibit in the Cincinnati Annual 
Juryless. And finally have entered two oils 
in the exhibition at the Museum of Art, 
Portland. 

Sticking back here in the sticks, it was 
through the highly informative columns of 
THe Art Dicest that gave me the in- 
formation “Where to Show.” 


Thanks to Tue Art Dicest, 
Clyde Singer. 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic some- 
times says. just to “represent” the artist or 
the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, artist 
and gallery.) 


The Rehn Galleries are holding two im- 
portant exhibitions—nine water colors by 
Charles Burchfield are particularly timely 
since Burchfield was awarded the second prize 
at the Carnegie International, while the group 
of oils and water colors by Constantine Pou- 
gialis, young Greek painter from Chicago, 
make up his first New York exhibition. 

Malcolm Vaughan of the American said of 
Burchfield: “These latest pictures from his 
brush indicate a golden ripening of his talents. 
They combine the decorative sweep of his 
early work with the penetrating description of 
his subsequent style. Boldly simple in design, 
they are poetic in mood and what is rarer 
than all else mellow with pictorial wisdom.” 

Pougialis, according to Mr. Vaughan, is 
“a serious newcomer whose landscapes and 
figure-pieces show no little promise. Their 
style suggests a gift for mural painting. At 
present, his drawing is better than his colora- 
tion but his palette is improving as he de- 
velops. Pougialis’ promise bears watching.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram did 
not like Burchfield’s work. “The Burchfield 
show,” wrote Miss Genauer, “while it receives 
top billing, is somewhat of a disappointment. 
The papers seem curiously heavy, devoid of 
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that easy, subtle fluidity or the crisp, sparkling 
spontaneity which are the particular attributes 
of the medium when it is well handled. In- 
stead they are flat and photographic, large, 
painstakingly worked-out pictures which testify 
to Burchfield’s workmanship, his meticulous 
sense of design, his sure, strong use of color 
—and his lack of imagination.” 

The work of Pougialis, however, received 
more favorable comment from Miss Genauer. 
While this critic still felt that ‘his oils indi- 
cate a large talent net yet divorced entirely 
from derivative influences,” his work “does 
have dignity and solidity, and the strength 
springing from forms that have palpability al- 
most sculptural. 

cs * Kk 


A Pictorial World Tour 


European landscapes by Hildegarde Hamil- 
ton, painted while on a tour of Europe and 
the Near East, were on view at the Pen and 
Brush Club. The work was described by 
Howard Devree of the Times as being “cheer- 
ful in color and solidly constructed.” 

“Miss Hamilton, whose search for pictur- 
esque scenes led her,to Seville, Faro, Tetuan, 
Nuremberg, Palma, Budapest and Istanbul, 
tells her pictorial story with unaffected sim- 
plicity,” wrote Royal Cortissoz in the Herald 
Tribune. “Each subject is bathed in a mood 
of romance, as befits its antique estate. And 
more than one has had a personal significance 
which Miss Hamilton conveys with enthusiasm 
in her verbal descriptions of them.” 

* * * 
Martha Simpson Develops 

Martha Simpson, who returned from Paris 

three years ago after her studies with the 


modernist Lhote, exhibited her canvases at 
the Midtown Gallery. “Much of Miss Simp- 
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PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


NEW YORK. 


son’s French mannerism is dropping from 
her style,” said Melville Upton in the Amer- 
ican, “and she begins to reveal her individual 
character. She still needs to relax from 
youthful intensity; clarify her coloring (which 
would at once elucidate her designs) and 
more deeply meditate the problems she now 
essays with impulse. Succeeding in such a 
course, she should stand fair to gain con- 
siderable reputation. For she has the touch 
of an able painter, the character of a true 
artist.” 

Jerome Klein in the Post described Miss 
Simpson as being “a painter striving for a 
perfect coalescence of vision and the touch 
by which it is translated onto canvas. Though 
she sometimes works the touch and its re- 
lated tone contrasts to the point of monotony, 
there are some swell bits of painting, notably 
in the portrait of Jessica, and the girl with 
dog in a simulation of a tintype.” 

oe * ak 


Cohen’s Homespun Art 


Hy Cohen’s fourth individual exhibition at 
the A. C. A. Gallery surpassed any previous 
showing both in content and accomplishment, 
according to Howard Devree of the Times. 
“Cohen’s material,” wrote Mr. Devree, “is 
essentially American and he makes rugged 
forthright use of it. A group of typical folk 
in the subway, a farm-house interior, a clearly 
lighted village street, a sturdy plowman with 
his sturdy oxen forming a sturdy N-design— 
to these he brings an essentially human sym- 
pathy and a fluent command of his medium. 
It is genuine homespun stuff and durable.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun described the 
artist as “a realist with an eye to dramatic 
effects. Some of his rural landscapes come 


off boldly with a somber vividness; others ap- 
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pear messy, and muddy in color. Though un- 
even, he cannot be accused of niggling over 
detatils, and his vigor begins to show new 


vital results.” 
* * Eo 


Mary Tyson’s First ‘‘Solo” 


Although the water colors of Mary Tyson 
have been included in many group shows at 
the Montross Gallery and in important water 
color exhibitions, her first one man show was 
just held at the Montross Gallery. “She had 
her first training under George Pearse Ennis,” 
commented Melville Upton in the Post, “and 
while showing few traces of her master’s style, 
at least got from him an abiding sense of the 
alluring possibilities of ‘wet’ color, with: all 
that implies—when it ‘comes off’—in ways of 
subtleties of graduation and fascinating inter- 
play of hues, coupled with an air of delightful 
ease and spontaniety.” 

Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune 
noted that “a conventional directness is char- 
acteristic of Miss Tyson, but there is a per- 
sonal quality, too, in certain out door studies, 
wherein sharp light and color contrasts create 
a suggestion of lively design.” Jerome Klein 
of the Post felt that the artist was “quite at 
home in the medium. For the most part, she 
is inclined to exploit the obviously picturesque. 


* * cS 


The South at First Hand 


With two New York exhibitions to her 
credit, Bertha Herbert Potter had her third 
showing at the Morton Gallery of scenes and 
types of the South. According to the critics, 
Mrs. Potter, in this last exhibition, reached 
her best level of achievement. Calling her 
“primarily a portraitist,” Jerome Klein com- 
mented further in the Sun: “With a back- 
ground of much technical experience, she 
paints children with facility and due regard 
for the appeal of innocence. There are also 
portraits of Southern Negroes, all conforming 
to the ‘Uncle Tom’ type.” 

As noted by Melville Upton in the Sun, 
Mrs. Potter is at her best in her portrayal 
of Negro types. “She approaches the Negro 
with peculiar sympathy and understanding,” 
remarked Mr. Upton. “ ‘Mother Lissa’ and 
‘Old Bob’ are made particularly appealing and 
human—part of the stuff of life itself. Her 
landscapes, ‘Spring Cracks the Door’ and 
Florida East Coasi,’ seem equally intimately 
felt, and there is much more besides that pre- 
sents the South from within as seen by one 
who knows it at first hand.” 





“Another Place’’ Opens 


Another Place, a new art gallery, has opened 
at 43 West. Eighth Street, N. Y. The gallery 
seems to have been ironically named for the 
poor art critic, who, on learning of its exist- 
ence, wili probably yell: ‘What! Another 
Place to visit!” 

The visiting hours are slightly different, be- 
ing from one to seven P. M. daily, in addition 
to remaining open until ten P. M. on Wednes- 
days, Sundays and holidays. The present ex- 
hibition includes the work of Frank Schwartz, 
Bertram Hartman, Elias Goldberg, Charles 
Duncan, E. E. Cummings, Myron Lechay, 
Nicholas Luisi, De Hirsh Margules and Miss 
Thelma Wood. 





Glassgold to Lecture. 


C. A. Glassgold of the Whitney Museum 
will deliver a lecture on “The Artist and 
Present Social Conditions” at the Florence 
Cane School of Art, R. K. O. Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, Nov. 6 at 8:15. The public 
is invited. 








Dots and Dashes 


Examples of the latest of Paul Klee’s ab- 
stract techniques, consisting of color har- 
monies by means of dots and dashes, were 
placed on exhibition at the Oakland Art Gal- 
lery, and H. L. Dungan of the Oakland 
Tribune was forced to admit that the German 
modernist “has discovered something or 
other.” What it is he doesn’t know, except 
that Klee has very cleverly combined pointil- 
lism, impressionism and modernism. 

“The abstractionists hereabouts who have 
been clattering along on the trail of Paul 
Klee,” writes Mr. Dungan, “will have to stop 
fcr their second wind and get a new start. 
Klee has started off on another trail. He’s 
gone dotty, and we hope that you understand 
we refer to his paintings and nothing else. 
This dot and dash stuff Klee has introduced 
will give his copyists the jitters. It will 
force them to work, whereas most of Klee’s 
former battles with art could be copied with- 
out much effort. 

“We have been and still are against ab- 
stractionists because they present, for the most 
part, merely a personal viewpoint in which 
no one else is interested. But we are forced 
to break down and confess that much of 
Klee’s work in the current exhibition makes 
us pause. We were compelled to like it, 
particularly the dotty work. We always sus- 
pected something was the matter with us, 
but we had hoped to be dotty in a circular 
way rather than in squares, according to Klee. 

“Klee will annoy many by his presentation 
of these colors, by his childlike drawings and 
other things, but, on the whole, he presents 
the best exhibition of abstractions we have 
had in these parts.” 
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Thirteen Monets 


Thirteen paintings by Claude Monet, on 
view at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York, 
until Nov. 9, offer an excellent opportunity 
to study the various developments in the great 
Impressionist’s career. The earlier paintings 
spell little of the “plein air” treatment ‘to 
come. Instead they lay more stress on the 
principles of form than on the broken color 
treatment that made this particular school so 
famous. 

After his friendship with Sisley, Renoir and 
Degas, Monet’s interest in out-door effects 
became more and more intense until he con- 
tended that no atmospheric condition remained 
the same after an hour’s passing. As noted 
in the examples shown, Monet worked quickly 
against time to get the effects he sought. In 
his later years he worked in the neighborhood 
of Giverny, making studies of a limited num- 
ber of subjects in various changes of light 
and seasons. In the Durand-Ruel exhibition 
there are various studies of the garden at 
Giverny, which occupied most of Monet’s at- 
tention through the last years of his life, till 
his death in 1926. 

“The early canvases by Claude Monet are 
wont to reveal little or no suggestion of the 
perilous marvels to come,” said Edward Alden 
Jewell in the New York Times. “Take a 
canvas such as the now pretty familiar ‘Maison 
Bleue’ of 1873. It involves virtually complete 
antithesis to the principles upon which French 
Impressionism was later to build, and is of 
peculiar interest to us today because it ap- 
pears in many respects so oddly ‘modern’. 
One might almost say of Monet that he be- 
gan as a Post-Impressionist and worked back- 
ward.” 
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This mural, “The Builders,” painted by Richard M. Allman, decorates 
the auditorium of Riverside Junior College in Riverside, California. 


R. ALLMAN is an enthusiastic user of Devoe Artists’ Oil 
Colors. In describing his use of them on a decorative art 
glass window at Riverside, he writes: 


"This is as trying a test as an oil color could undergo. The tem- 
perature was well over 100 degrees for weeks at a time. The winter 
temperature was below freezing at night. Yet Devoe colors 
retain their original quality. There are no cracks, and no changes 


in color values.”’ 


The ability of Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors to stand up well 
under adverse conditions is only ove of the reasons why they 
are the choice of many of the country’s leading artists today. 
Write for color cards. Devoe and Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 


47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Devoe also makes a complete line of Artists’ Brushes 
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Oliver Herford’s Witty Phantasms Win Critics 





“The Liar,” by Oliver Herford. 


More than 100 drawings and water colors 
by Oliver Herford, the late humorist, illus- 
trator and writer, who died in July, were 
shown in a memorial exhibition at the Fer- 
argil Galleries, New York. His gentle wit 
and his ability to put “pipe dreams” on paper 
is evident. Capricious and full of fanciful 
drollery, his work on view reflected his char- 
acteristic wit, as in the little imaginary crea- 
ture with a Van Dyke beard roller-skating on 
the shoulder of a torso of the Venus Di Milo. 
Animals and flowers were Herford’s favorite 
subject matter and through all of these 
imaginary sketches the spirit of fun runs ram- 
pant with beguiling charm. 

The same note ran through the picture of 
the jungle animals gathered to witness a tele- 
vision feature while a lion looks on in be- 
wildered amazement at a fellow lion riding 
a bicycle under the direction of a lady lion 
tamer, as a money leader announces the pro- 
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gram. Small objects interested Herford, like 
flower faces and fleas. One, particularly, 
shows a medieval knight scratching fruitlessly 
at his armor in search of an annoying insect 
and another deals with a full blown dandelion 
rising like a full moon to haunt the other 
golden faced and happy dandelion. In “The 
Liar,” reproduced, a bragging tomcat boasts 
to a feminine feline of his conquests, including 
his capture of a bull dog (spiked collar and 
all!). 

“Herford’s imagination,” wrote Royal Cor- 
tissoz in the New York Herald Tribune, “is 
a persuasive agent, and we come to look at 
nature—or at the denizens of fairyland—with 
his believing eyes. In the world of wild ani- 
mals and the domestic cat he moves with en- 
dearing sympathy. Even the hippopotamus, 


that fearsome beast, has in Herford’s drawing 
something friendly about him. The thing that 
is enchanting in it is the artist’s touch.” 


Gallery 


New York 





Taking Ways 

An object lesson on the taking ways of 
politicians was received by Mayor La Guardia 
of New York the other day when his asso- 
ciates on the Board of Estimate made off 
with practicaily his entire display of Japanese 
good-will offerings, given to New York by the 
mayors of 100 Japanese cities. As pointed 
out in the New York World-Telegram, the 
Mayor suggested that “they take something 
home to the kids” from the collection placed 
on exhibition in the Mayor’s reception room. 

La Guardia expected his friends to carry off 
a doll or two each, but everyone except Comp- 
troller Frank J. Taylor and Borough President 
Joseph Palma of Richmond took an armful, 
leaving the less valuable odds and ends, such 
as the dolls, for the Mayor. They “grabbed” 
many beautiful prints, a pair of exquisite and 
valuabie ivory fans, carved canes, jewel boxes, 
miniature Buddahs and other works of art. 
When he received the gifts from M. Y. Ino- 
mata, of the Japanese Tourist Bureau, the 
Mayor assured him that most of them would 


. be - wiselydistributed, the-art. objects to be 


used as models for high school art classes, the 
dolls to be presented to children in city institu- 
tions, and the more valuable objects to go 
to the Museum of the City of New York. 
When the discovery was made that the gifts 
had been stripped clean, the Mayor’s secre- 
taries were so incensed that they ordered the 
doors locked and the rest of the gifts sent 
off to high schools in the city. 

A solution to this delicate and somewhat 
complicated problem came when Bronx Bor- 
ough President James J. Lyons, who took a 
cane, a “koto”—a Japanese harp—, and a 
tiger “home to his kiddies,” said he would 
round up the rest of the art for an exhibition 
of Oriental art to be held in the Veterans 
Memorial Hall of the Bronx County building, 
until Dec. 28. After that the objects will 
be disposed of as the Mayor sees fit. 

What the other members took is still un- 
mentioned, but great quantities of the gifts 
disappeared in a mad rush. “For anybody 
who took more than would be easy to. carry, 
I will gladly supply a van from the Borough 
President’s office.” suggested Lyons. 

The Mayor’s original ire has changed to 
deep irony, while the rest of the board re- 
mains silent. Most of the members’ resent- 
ment is directed towards Lester B. Stone, the 
Mayor’s press secretary, for the heinous crime 
of giving the story to the newspapers. At 
the Bronx exhibit guards will be on duty 24 
hours a day. Probably the museum is taking 
no chances with the Board of Estimate, those 
ardent fanciers of Far Eastern art. 


A Notable Utrillo Show 


Paintings by Maurice Utrillo, selected from 
the collection of the late Paul Guillaume of 
Paris, will go on view at the Valentine Gal- 
lery, New York, on Nov. 4 to remain until 
Nov. 23. Famous as a connoisseur and pio- 
neer in the appreciation of the modern masters, 
M. Guillaume acquired these paintings at the 
time of the World War. The Utrillos were 
chosen by him as the best obtainable for his 
collection and have not been on sale for many 
years. 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Blake Facsimilies 


The Pierpont Morgan Library is publishing 
a monumental work on William Blake, strange 
genius of the late 18th and early 19th cen- 


tury. ‘Illustrations of the Book of Job” is a 
compilation of facsimilies of Blake’s water 
color designs, pencil drawings and engravings 
with textual introductions by Laurence Binyon 
and Geoffrey Keynes. Royal Cortissoz, art 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune, com- 
mending the reproductions made by the “iner- 
rant” Messrs. Emery Walker, Ltd. of London, 
says “The paper and presswork are impec- 
cable.” (New York, The Pierpont Morgan 
Library. $75.) 

In January 1934 the Morgan Library held 
a notable exhibition of Blake illustrations from 
the Book of Job. Supplementary to the Butts 
set in the library’s own collection; the Lin- 
nell set of water colors in the possession of 
Grenville L. Winthrop; pencil drawings owned 
by T. H. Riches; and the so-called New Zea- 
land set of water colors belonging to Philip 
Hofer were displayed. To commemorate this 
significant exhibition, the Morgan Library has 
arranged the publication of the work, bound 
in six separate fascicles contained in a cloth 
covered box. 

Laurence Binyon, eminent Blakian, writes 
on “The History of the New Zealand Set,” 
and collaborates with Geoffrey Keynes on a 
study of “The Variations in the Designs.” 
Mr. Keynes gives “The History of the Prints;” 
“The Interpretation;” a discussion of the re- 
productions of the engravings, and “The Stage 
Version.” Since the originals are seldom avail- 
able to the public, this compilation is of great 
importance to scholars. It is one of the most 
distinguished collector’s items of recent years. 





The Art Mart’s New Idea 


On Oct. 19, the Art Mart, 505 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York, opened an exhibition of 
oils, water colors, lithographs and etchings. 
Among the exhibitors are Raphael Soyer, 
Jerome Myers, Harry Sternberg, Moses Soyer, 
Isaac Soyer, Vincent Spagna, Mary Hutch- 
inson and Louis Ferstadt. 

The Art Mart claims the distinction of 
being the only gallery of its type, a gallery 
divested of all gallery tradition. It bases its 
individuality on the premise that in the past 
the artist has been at the mercy of the chance 
collector, with the greater bulk of work al- 
Ways remaining unabsorbed. Says the an- 
nouncement: “Since the necessity for finding 
a market for this surplus has become impera- 
tive, we, with the co-operation of a group 
of artists, have started a campaign for wider 
distribution. By employing methods which 
have never before been attempted in this 
field, by approaching that portion of the 
public which has remained unexplored, and 
by keeping our prices down to the minimum, 
we hope to lift the majority of potential art 
buyers out of the doldrums.” 
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Chicago Etchers Give 630 Prints to the Nation 


“Winter in Jackson Park,” by Ralph M. Pearson. Given to the Smithsonian 
Institution by the Chicago Society of Etchers. 


The Chicago Society of Etchers, ever since 
it was organized in January, 1910, “to pro- 
mote interest in graphic arts generally and in 
etching and drypoint particularly,” has been 
collecting prints, through purchase prizes from 
its annual exhibitions, diploma prints, asso- 
ciate member prints and in other ways. Ry 
1935 the Society owned 630 prints. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
has been decided upon as the final home of 
this magnificent collection—448 prints have 
already been received, a large part of which 
are being exhibited, until Nov. 14, in the 
Foyer of the National History Building of the 
United States Museum, Washington. 

In 1910 there was small interest in prints 
in the United States. The organization of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers was the be- 
ginning of a movement that has since as- 
sumed large proportions and has been the 
means of bringing a high standard to print 
exhibitions. The general public has been re- 
ceptive, especially in Chicago, where in 1927 
about 700 prints were sold out of the Society’s 
annual exhibition for more than $10,000. The 
credit for much of this print renaissance in 
America has been given to the Society’s secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bertha E. Jaques. 

Mrs. Jaques, besides being an etcher of 
note, is a writer of prose and poetry, a lec- 


turer and teacher, and a collector. She has 
received an honorary degree of Doctor of Fine 
Arts from Lawrence College. Mrs. Jaques has 
been the secretary-treasurer of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers during its entire 25 years of 
existence; there have been several presidents. 
Lee Sturgis, the present president, a wealthy 
manufacturer, is an excellent etcher of moun- 
tain and other landscapes. 

The collection which has been given to 
Washington contains the work of 225 artists 
from all over the world, most of tae outstand- 
ing makers of iniaglio prints being members. 
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Among the Print Makers 





Prints by Queen Victoria Seen in America 





oy 


J “Princess Adelaide Hohenlohe Langenburg as a Child.” 
Etched by Queen Victoria in 1840. 


The etchings of Queen Victoria and her 
Royal Consort, Prince Albert, were placed on 
exhibition at the Sowers Print Rooms in San 
Francisco and caused quite a sensation, al- 
though probably not from the fact that the 
exhibits were great examples of the graphic 
arts. And yet these tiny bits of paper etched 
so carefully by England’s great woman mon- 
arch may not fall far short of the art of other 
amateurs, royal and otherwise, such as Thack- 


eray, who, according to Frederick Keppel, was 
at one time in treaty with Charles Dickens 
to illustrate the works of the latter with etch- 
ings similar to those of “Vanity Fair.” Also 
it should be kept in mind that English etch- 
ing at this period, 1836-1846, was perhaps at 
its lowest ebb. Seymour Haden and Samuel 
Palmer had not yet revived the art. 

Etchings by Queen Victoria are among the 
greatest rarities. They were, of course, never 
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Low Comedy? 


Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, took a number of sly jabs at the mod- 
ernists generally, and the surrealists in par- 
ticular, in his reviews of shows by Jorgen 
Hansen, 13-year-old son of Ejnar Hansen, and 
Joan Miro, noted Spaniard. At the Holly- 
wood Gallery of Modern Art, wrote Mr. Mil- 
lier. “are a group of drawings done during 
several years by the now 13-year-old son of 
Ejnar Hansen. These are paintings of sym- 
bols drawn straight from the unconscious mind 
—no doubt about that. They recall Indian 
designs. They suggest either that Paul Klee 
and other fantasists stole their stuff from the 
children, or that the forms beloved of sur- 
realists are authentic expressions of the sub- 
conscious. I don’t know which is true. Prob- 
ably a bit of each. But young Jorgen Hansen 
is more convincing than these famous adults. 

Miro is dismissed in this fashion: “While 
we are on the subconscious, be advised of 
another show of paintings by Joan Miro, this 
one at the Stanley Rose Gallery, and ob- 
viously very representative. The early ones 
put the emphasis on space, the more recent 
emphasize creatures to fill space. And what 
creatures! A photograph of Miro shows the 
sad features of a typical dead-pan comedian. 
And that, my friends, is just what this Span- 
iard is. He can make you laugh without say- 
ing anything. When he does speak it is 
plenty low comedy. But again—what color, 
what an cbscenely rich imagination. If you 
like Thurber you may like Miro. If you don’t 
—don’t blame me. I warned you.” 

Posted conspicuously in the gallery is a let- 
ter of protest, written by Howard Putzel, di- 
rector of the Stanley Rose Gallery to Millier’s 
boss, the city editor of the Times. It said 
in part: “We do not wish to protest against 


your art reviewer’s opinicn of Miro: his as- 
tuteness or lack of it necessarily appears in 
the reasons that he gives for his opinions; 
as editor, you must be the judge of that. But 
we do object to his ignoring an important 
representation of an important modern.” 





published. The Queen sometimes gave proofs 
of them to her near friends, and these are 


the only ones known to exist. Isolated copies 
turn up now and then in England. Roy Ver- 
non Sowers, who purchased this collection of 
28 prints in England, refuses to make public 
the family from whom they came. 

Back in 1898 Frederick Keppel came into 
possession of a group of 34 etchings by Queen 
Victoria. He also kept their source a secret, 
when he placed them on exhibition in New 
York. At that time Mr. Keppel, with char- 
acteristic frankness, wrote in the catalogue of 
the Queen’s ability as an artist, never expect- 
ing that his estimation would fall under the 
royal eye. : 

“The name of Queen Victoria,” he wrote in 
part, “is about as certain to remain a great 
name in history as that of any individual of 
the nineteenth century; but it is not through 
her work as an original etcher that she will 
be immortalized. . . . 

“On this occasion we cannot invite the 
public to view a collection of masterpieces; 
but if Martha Washington had etched some 
plates we would all have been curious to see 
them.” 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Keppel was sur- 
prised to receive the following letter from 
one of the Queen’s private secretaries: 

“Dear Sir: I am commanded by the Queen 
to thank you for a copy of the catalogue of 
the exhibition, made in New York, of her 
etchings. Her Majesty has perused this cata- 
logue with much interest.” 
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The Duveen Eye 


A dynasty of art dealers, three hundred 
years in the business and engineers of most 
of the world’s important art transactions of 
that period, certainly deserve the indulgence 
of a memoir or two concerning their exploits. 
James Henry Duveen, free lance member of 
the famous Duveen clan of art dealers has 
just claimed this indulgence and has become 
scribe to the family’s vast store of adventure, 
(“Art Treasures and Intrigue,” by James Hen- 
ry Duveen, 324 pp., 33 ill., $3.56, Doubleday- 
Doran, N. Y.). The memoirs leap about from 
one thing to another rather bewilderingly, but 
then, so does an art dealer. However, Mr. 
Duveen is something of a raconteur, and he 
does have good E. Phillips Oppenheim ma- 
terial at his disposal. 

The book opens with interesting geneologi- 
eal information. Joel Joseph, a Parisian art 
dealer of the mid-eighteenth century was de- 
scended maternally from Eberhard Jabach who 
sold the paintings to Louis XIV that were 
to form the nucleus of the Louvre collection. 
From Joel Joseph descend the present Du- 
yeens—a name adopted in 1810 by a Dutch 
member of the family under the Code Na- 
poleon requirements of the time. The author 
is first cousin as well as cousin-in-law to the 
present Lord Duveen of Millbank; he has 
never, however, been connected with the fa- 
mous New York firm of which Lord Duveen 
is the head. 

The author’s forty years experience in dis- 
covering, buying and selling art rarities, and 
the exploits of other members of the family 
form the most exciting parts of the book. 
There are memories of royalty, of Morgan, 
Widener, discoveries of art treasures in peasant 
huts, behind the wall paper in country houses, 
skirmishes with foreign agents, a yarn about 
the Duveen who acquired the DuBarry jewels 
during the Terror, narrowly risking the guil- 
lotine, as well as one about the later Duveen 
who was approached by the Gioconda thieves. 

They are vivid tales, all of them, dressed 
perhaps for Sunday appearance and without 
any tinge of the exposé. 

The author pays considerable respect and 
credits most of the sustained Duveen success 
to what he terms the “‘Duveen Eye’”, with: 
which he says “though I have known mistakes 
of genuineness to have been made, I have 
never known an error of taste.” Seemingly, 
the “Duveen eye” is passed on from one gen- 
eration to the next with the consistency of 
the Hapsburg chin. It differs from the latter, 
though, in that its characteristic is psychic 
rather than physiological. The reader cannot 
but marvel at the infallibility of this occult 
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The News of Books on Art 






optic, and perhaps even more at the cerebral 


mechanism it throws into motion when the | 
eye rests upon a new-found work of art. With | 


the rapidity and precision of a cash register 
it locates beauty—that elusive intangible— 


very exactly in the scale of supply and de- | 


mand, translates the location to terms of dol- 
lars and cents, to arrive at—instantly—a work- 
ing figure! 

There is built up through these pages a 
fairly good case for the oft-upbraided art 
dealer. Fake copies are always worthless as 
long as one expert exists who can prove the 
fake, and the stories show that the astute art 
dealer, if he has integrity, is in the best posi- 
tion of all to protect his client. And there 
is some penetrating observation concerning 
dealers’ profits in the following passage: “One 
of the famous Rembrandts . . . was bought 
at public aucticn for 16,500 gulden by the 
dealer Lafontaine. Some months later La- 
fontaine sold it to Lord Yarmouth for Prince 
George for 5,250 pounds—four times what it 
cost at public auction. I must admit that on 
the whole we are clever fraternity! However, 
the collector can console himself with the 
knowledge that in the end he usually does 
even better, for this picture which Rembrandt 
painted in 1653 and for which he may have 
received about twenty pounds is today worth 
at least 100,000 pounds!” 

Two chapters entitled “When Royalty Col- 
lects” form a brief history of art patronage 
in England that is interesting and which would 
be difficult to get elsewhere. Other chapters 
offer advice to the amateur collector and sug- 
gest a few fields in which to specialize. with 
gratifying regard to the reader’s exchequer. 
Mr. Duveen’s point of view is quite naturally 
that of a dealer in old masters, and he pre- 
tends to no erudition in the modern field. 
Without judging the trend of modern taste 
one way or another he does deplore the de- 
cline in appreciation for several British paint- 
ers of the Victorian era, particularly Landseer, 
for whom he predicts great fame with some 
future generation. Meissonier is another in 
whom he sees far more beauty than modern 


art criticism rightly or wrengly is willing to | 


concede. 


On the whole, Mr. Duveen delivers himself | 
of his memoirs without too much travail and | 


they are interesiing, if uneven. The fascina- 
tion of art dealing shows through, a fascina- 
tion which has never lagged in his own forty 
years, nor his family’s three centuries at it. 
Behind it all, one concludes, and scandalously 
flaunting every time-honored Mendelian ratio, 
must lurk the “Duveen eye”. 





New York Art Calendar 


In order to create a greater interest among 
residents of the city in the artistic advantages 
offered them, the Municipal Art Committee 
has taken over ‘the publication of the New 
York Art Calendar, a convenient guide to 
the important exhibitions in New York and 
outlying regions. The calendar was origi- 
nated by Florence N. Levy in 1901, but has 
been published in consecutive order only 
since 1927, appearing on the Ist and 15th of 
each month from October to May inclusive. 
Miss: Levy continues as editor. Copies may 
be ordered from the Municipal Art Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


THe Art Dicest presents a compendium of 
the world’s art news and opinion. 
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Reliable 
Artists’ Colors 
at today’s prices 


Thanks to Malfa Oil and Water 
Colors it is no longer necessary to 
sacrifice quality for the sake of 
price. 

Malfa Colors, made by Weber, 
are pure, brilliant, true in color 
value. Thoroughly dependable 
colors within the price range of 
everyone. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 
Branches: St. Louis and Baltimore 
BPE =“ LT TL ARERR 


THE 
MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN PAINTING 
By T. W. Earp 


A new book including an important 
text by an author who has known 
the artists personally, and 16 new 
mounted color plates reproduced 
with perfect accuracy from... 


DERAIN VAN GOGH CEZANNE 
SEURAT BRAQUE PICASSO 
MATISSE ROY ROUSSEAU 
ROUAULT RENOIR SOUTINE 
CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI 


A book completely unrivalled in 


color, interest and_ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cloth, $4.50 


At your bookseller or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
Expert Restorer of 


Ahlm Paintings and Miniatures 


Recommendations: 
Alte Pinakothek, Munich; The Royal House of Sweden; 
The Director of the Art Institute, Chicago and Other 
Museums, Collectors and Art Dealers. 


56 East Congress Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 5390 Sunnyside 6465 











TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
Circulated by 


BLANCHE A. BYERLEY 
205 East 78th Street, New York City 


In cooperation with the 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
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Buying Oil Colors 
By HAROLD C. PARKS 


Chief Chemist, Artists’ Material Division, 
Devoe 3 Raynolds Company 


It must be borne in mind that it is im- 
possible to make any accurate comparisons 
of artists’ oil colors in a dealer’s shop, with- 
out special equipment. Poor colors appear 
to equal advantage in the superficial check- 
up of the moment. It is common practice 
for the artist to open a tube and squeeze a 
bit of color on the thumbnail or palm of 
the hand. Consistency can readily be judged 
in this way. Oiliness, stringiness, soupiness 
or stiffness are immediately apparent. The 
actual color is also easily appraised. Exces- 
sive dirtiness, lack of brilliance or off shade 
characteristics are quite noticeable to the 
trained eye. Transparency is manifest by an 
added apparent brilliancy. On the other hand, 
several highly important features cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated. 

In the following paragraphs have been given 
answers to some of the questions most fre- 
quently asked by artists. In answering them 
frankly and in pointing out the various dif- 
ferences in the brands on the market, it is 
believed that a closer bond will be reached 


between manufacturer and artist. 


Purity 


The purity or genuineness of the pigment 
in accordance with the label name and the 
freedom from added cheapening extenders is 
not detectable. While there are few cases 
of substitution on the market, many brands 
are materially cheapened by the addition of 
inert pigments. These are white and highly 
transparent and their addition to an oil color 
does not alter the shade as it comes from 
the tube. Being very much cheaper than the 
general run of colored pigments, their use 
represents a considerable saving to the manu- 
facturer. When extenders are present in a 
color there is a proportionally smaller amount 
of the colored pigment with the result that 
a tube of such a color will not last as long 
as a tube of pure color. 

Let us say, we have two brands of alizarin 
crimson oil color, both genuine, and identical 
in color as they come from the tube. When 
blended with zinc or other white they yield 
the same clear tint. If we begin to experi- 
ment on these two seemingly identical colors 
somewhat further, we soon find that the pink 
tint, produced by blending a tube of one 
brand with white, can be reproduced only 
with two tubes of the other brand. There 
is a value represented here which was not 
apparent before. The first is pure color, 
while the second has been padded with ex- 
tenders or cheapening pigments. 

Consider the cost of the pigment portion 
alone. Purely as an example, let us say that 
the dry pigment, alizarin crimson, costs $2.00 
per pound. Extenders, such as china clay, 
barytes, whiting or alumina hydrate, vary in 
cost from one cent to twenty cents per pound. 


FLORENCE CANE 
@ “The Growth of the Individual 





EMELINE ROCHE: 


CLARE DIEMAN: Sculpture in Clay, 


JEAN CHARLOT: Painting © Fresco © Mural Composition. 
EMILIO AMERO: Color Lithography ® Modern Photography. 
FLORENCE CANE: Creative Expression Children, Teachers. é. 
Scenic Drafting and Stage Technics. 
Wood, and Stone. 
Rockefeller Center, Suite 2411g, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City, CIrele 7.4687 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


The following example of comparative costs 
will explain: 

Brand “A” contains nothing but pure high 
grade alizarin crimson. 


100% 1\b. Alizarin Crimson $2.00 


Total pigment cost $2.00 
Brand “B” contains half alizarin crimson 
and half alumina hydrate. 
50% % lb. Alizarin Crimson $1.00 
50% % lb. Alumina Hydrate 08 
Total pigment cost $1.08 
Continuing the same calculations somewhat 
further :— 
Brand 


“C” contains one-fourth alizarin 


crimson and three-fourths alumina hydrate: 
25% % |b. Alizarin Crimson $. 50 
75% % 1b. Alumina Hydrate 12 


Total pigment cost $ .62 

All three of the above brands may appear 
to be of equal value when squeezed from the 
tube, but, needless to say, the color strength 
of the latter two is seriously lacking. Obvi- 
ously these pigment costs are reflected in the 
costs of the finished products and there is a 
great temptation to cheapen the product by 
adding extenders. 

Vehicles 


There are many weaknesses in the vehicle 
portion of an oil color which cannot be ap- 
parent without exhaustive testing, so that they 
often remain completely hidden from the pur- 
chaser. This is unfortunate since the vehicle 
portion is probably the most vital considera- 
tion, due to the fact that indifferent quality 
may induce lack of permanence and unsight- 
ly cracking. The various vehicles are dis- 
cussed more completely later on. 


Tube Sizes 

Tube sizes vary to such a degree that fur- 
ther confusion arises in the mind of the art- 
ist seeking to obtain quality at a fair price. 
A small tube of color, greatly reduced with 
extender pigment, retails for a small amount, 
while a tube holding over three times the 
quantity of color, without extenders, can be 
bought for a little over twice the price. Some 
tubes are short and fat and apparently hold 
more color than a long, thin tube, whereas by 
actual measurement they hold about the same 
quantity. Other tubes are slightly smaller 
than the standard sizes and the buyer is often 
attracted to them by virtue of the fact that 
they are somewhat lower in price. It is often 
the case that they actually are more expensive 
as they hold less color. 


Foreign or American Made Colors? 
One question which seems to trouble a great 


many artists concerns the relative merits of 
foreign and American colors. In spite of the 


fact that there are more American made colors 
sold in the United States than there are for- 
eign, there seems to be a preference on the 
part of some artists for European products. 
In many instances, this is brought about by 
an actual desire for a certain color of a spe- 
cific brand. The shade of a blue or green 
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of foreign make may be actually preferable 
to an individual artist, or he may like the 
working characteristics of a certain French 
or German color. 

Very often an artist prefers the foreign 
made color for the reason that he has re. 
ceived his art education in France or Italy, 
or, at least under the influence of those who 
have been educated abroad. During the for- 
mative period it is easy to become accustomed 
to a particular brand, and it is difficult to 
change from something that has proven to be 
satisfactory, to another article of unknown 
quality. The same thing occurs when an art- 
ist is familiar with an American color and 
has used it successfully for many years. He, 
then, is probably just as unwilling to change 
either to another American brand or to a 
foreign brand. 

Many people unconsciously place a false 
value upon any imported article; they feel 
that because it has come from Europe, it must 
be superior to anything that we can produce 
at home. In connection with many imported 
articles there is always the belief that the 
purchaser is obtaining a material which has 
been made by craftsmen and, on a small 
scale, by men who have been employed in 
the same type of work for generations. There 
is a feeling that they have a tremendous pride 
in their manufacturing processes and that 
every care and precaution has been taken to 
produce an article which is the last word in 
perfection. 

Do these things have any bearing on the 
actual quality? Leaving aside all sentimental 
reasons such as have been mentioned, or the 
very common cry of the American manufac- 
turer to “buy American made products,” have 
the foreign colors any real desirability not to 
be found in colors made in American factories 
by American workmen? Our buildings, our 
aeroplanes, our automobiles stand on_ their 
own merits on a quality basis both at home 
and abroad. Should our oil colors be judged 
on any other basis? If we are going to 
appraise the various brands on their quality 
alone, are there any genuine reasons for pur- 
chasing foreign colors rather than similar 
products of home manufacture? 

Let us start back with the fundamentals, 
the raw materials from which these products 
are made. Following this, the formulation 
plays an enormous part and then the methods 
of manufacture must be considered. Finally, 
the actual products, the oil colors which are 
used by the artists, must show up well in 
comparison with foreign manufacture. 

Pigments 

With reference to the raw materials it is 
obvious that each pigment cannot be con- 
sidered separately as there are so many dif- 
ferent kinds. Examples of each, from various 
makers of dry color, will vary to quite an ex- 
tent in color so that it is necessary to classify 
and generalize quite broadly. The staff of 
expert color-men, who have been in our em- 
ploy for years, have examined many hundreds 
of pigment samples from all over the world. 
[Continued on page 29] 
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Radio With Slides 


A new technique in the presentation of il- 
lustrated lectures was recently introduced 
when Daniel Garber, representing the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Fine Arts, delivered a 
25 minute talk over radio station WIP in 
Philadelphia. The topic, “Later American Art- 
ists,” was illustrated by stereopticon slides. 
Sets of these slides previously had been pro- 
vided to high schools in four counties in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, and when Mr. 
Garber started to speak everything was ready. 
Windows were darkened, the projector turned 
on and the school radio put into operation. 

As Mr. Garber was introduced, one of his 
pictures appeared on the screen and remained 
there until after the talk started and the 
signal given by the speaker for the first slide 
to be shown. The signal was a soft chime 
instead of the cricket frequently used by 
platform speakers when presenting stereop- 
ticon slides. This experiment, witnessed by 
some 50 leaders in the arts, science and edu- 
cation, opened a new vista in the field of 
education. 

The origin and development of this com- 
bination of visual and radio education was 
made by Louis Walton Sipley as part of the 
activities of the Pennsylvania Arts and Sci- 
ences Society in stimulating interests in the 
arts and sciences. Speakers on selected topics 
in the field of art, history, literature and 
science, will be presented every Monday after- 
noon at 2:30 P. M. over WIP. Miss Lucile 
Howard, director of the Wilmington Academy 
of Art, will be one of the speakers, along 
with Henri Marceau, Dr. Jotham Johnson, Dr. 
Robert O. Van Deusen, Ralph McClarren and 
Dr. Amandus Johnson. 


Will Show the “Refused” 


Arthur W. Colen, director of the Modern 
Galleries in Philadelphia, announces again 
his sponsorship of a “Salon des Refusées” 
from the coming 13lst annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
The “Salon des Refusées” will open 12 days 
after the academy exhibition and will run 
concurrently for three weeks to March 1. 

All artists sending to the academy who de- 
sire to show their rejected works are invited 
to communicate with Mr. Colen at 1720 Chest- 
nut Street. The first “Salon des Refusées” 
was a marked success, there being more than 
4,000 visitors, with nine works sold out of 
150 exhibits. Mr. Colen writes that the acad- 
emy had almost 500 exhibits and sold six 
works. At the same time the Modern Gal- 
leries will hold an exhibition of independents 
for those who do not care to send to the 
academy annual. 
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17 Tiffany Artists Exhibit at Grand Central 





“Depression’s End,” by Albert Sumter Kelley. 


The annual exhibition of work accomplished 
during the summer by young artists of the 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation is being 
held at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New 
York, until Nov. 26. Seventeen artists are 
represented, including Albert Kelley, whose 
dramatic “Depression’s End,” depicting the 
death of a “forgotten man,” is reproduced 
above. This young artist, who is associated 
with George Pearse Ennis on his new stained 
glass project, has here utilized a single hand, 
limp and lifeless, to symbolize the misery of 
man defeated by economic conditions he can- 
not control. 

The Foundation was started 17 years ago 
by the late Louis Comfort Tiffany, when he 
conceived the idea of creating a place where 
young artists could develop their own per- 
sonal vision without interference and without 
expense. In his will he bequeathed to the 
Foundation 80 acres of his estate, his residence 
and its furnishings, including a notable col- 
lection of Oriental art, an art gallery of paint- 
ings and the famous Tiffany Chapel. He also 
left funds sufficient for maintenance in per- 
petuity. Harry Watrous is president of the 
Foundation and Hobart Nichols, the resident 
director. 





SCHOOL 
in new york 


drawing and painting ® mornings, 
evenings, 


saturdays @ college 


vacation course december 16 — january |i @ 
lectures @ school term: october It — may 31% @ 


tuition monthly 


137 EAST Sith STREET . 


term. 


by the 
PLAZA 3-7439 


or 


Each spring there is an examination of 
competitive work submitted by the applicants 
and the successful candidates are invited to 
reside at the Foundation, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, for two months or longer. In the be- 
ginning both men and women were received, 
but now only men are eligible. During its 
existence about 300 students have enjoyed the 
Foundation’s hospitality and many have dis- 
tinguished themselves later in their chosen 
fields. 

Several of the artists were represented in 
last year’s exhibition. 










20,000 


LANTERN SLIDES 


IN ART HISTORY AND 
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Separate lists for subjects in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, | 
ceramics and many _ individual 
artists. 


















HISTORY OF MODERN ART 


in ten sets of 100 slides each, 
for lecture courses in art his- 
tory and appreciation, selected 
by J. B. Neumann. 




















Slides sold and rented in sets 
or individually, and made to 
order. Send for lists and prices. 


Beseler Lantern Slide Co. 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 
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California School of Arts and Crafts 


29th Fall Term 

Now in Session 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 
and Art Education. Also certificate 
and diploma courses. Beautiful 
campus delightful climate; dis- 
tinguished faculty. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director 

For Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 








GauaChanibenestian 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 


ern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, II- 


lustration, Advertising, General Design, Cos- 
tume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 








RINGLIN GSscHooL, OF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS eae ALL 
PHASES OF ART 
The school of the Ringling Museum. Qutdoor classes 
all winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus winter 
quarters. Junior College and Music School em 
Write for catalog. Address: 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS ||| 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Parntinc, InTsRton Drc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
amp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 


Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 





WORKSHOP GALLERIES 


Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
CLASSES BY 


Lucile Palmer 


In Sculpture, Ceramics, Crafts, Etching & Jewelry 


231 West 2nd Street, Reno, Nevada 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter Course--Register Now 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 














Telephone Riverside 9-3567 


Hours 9:30 A.M. to12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sen. ] 


2,800 Women 


Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times 
is bewildered. Twenty-eight hundred women | 
painters, resident in Los Angeles county, who 
had not sold a painting in six months for 
more than $100 nor received a cash award 
in that time, entered a contest for a $100 pur- 
chase prize and sundry small prizes in mer- 
chandise! 

“The mere number,” remarked Mr. Millier, 
“is staggering. The contest was the painting 
division of the May Company’s women’s 
achievement competition. Most of the pic- 
tures I saw showed that their authors had 
taken at least a few lessons in painting. The 
desire to paint is deeply rooted in women of 
today—that’s the only explanation I can see. 
Surely it points to a widening base for art 
appreciation. 

“Los Angeles is a fantastic town. The same 
day I got wind of the 2800 lady painters one 
of our most real and famous artists showered 
curses on our town in which, said he, ‘I have 
wasted my life and dissipated my talent. It’s 
been like living in a wet cloud, lured on by 
false rosy promises.’ 

“Fine artists drowning for lack of real ap- 
preciation. Twenty-eight hundred ladies yearn- 
ing to express their feelings in paint.” 


Great Calendar 


[Continued from page 2] 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Phillips Mill—To Nov. 3: Annual autumn 
exhibition by New Hope artists. Boxwood 
Studios—To Nov. 3: Work by Fern L 


Coppedge. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Art Alliance—Nov. 4-28: 
of American prints. Boyer Galleries—To 
Nov. 12: Paintings by Frederic Taubes. 
Gimbel Galleries—To Nov. 10: Water col- 
ors by Vera White. Plastic Club—Nov. 
13-Dec. 4: Work by six members. Print 
Club—Nov.: Forty best prints by ten 
Americans; block prints by Frank Hart- 
ley Anderson 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
» 8: 1935 Carnegie 
International exhibition of paintings. 
ROCK HILL, 8. C. 
College—Nov. 3-17: 


PA. 
Annual exhibition 





Winthrop Circuit ex- 





hibition of Southern States Art League. 
MEMPHIS, TENN, e 

Nov. 29: 

Portraits by Charles Frederick Neagele ; 


etchings by William Myerowitz. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Fort Worth To 
Wood blocks by Thomas Nason. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts—Nov. 3-24: 
Society of Etchers. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Memorial Art Museum—Novy. 1-10: 
History of painting (A. F. A.). Studio of 
H. D. Pohl—To Dec. 1: Paintings and 
drawings by M. Tucmueller. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 





Nov, 26: 


California 








Washington State Normal College—To Nov. 
15: Oils and block prints by Ambrose 
Patterson. 

MADISON, WIS. 
Wisconsin Union—To Nov. 25: Second An- 


nual Salon of Wisconsin Art. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Milwaukee Art Institute—Nov.: 


Wisconsin 


Society of Applied Arts; water colors by 
Antimo Beneduce; Polish arts and crafts. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Nov.: Fox River 

Valley artists. 





HAMMARGREN’S 


SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 

Amateurs and Advanced Students! In- 

dividual and comprehensive instruction in 

Modeling, Drawing, Stone and Wood 

Carving (days or evenings). 

939—8th Avenue (56th), N. Y. C. 
COlumbus 5-1370 













A. F. LEVINSON 


Painting Criticism and Instruction with 
emphasis in the modern use of color, both 
as an emotional force and as structural 
material for building plastic form. 
96 - Sth Ave., corner 15th St., N. Y¥. C. 






























ART 





EDUCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN INDUSTRIAL 


MOORE INSTITUTE: 


of Art, Science and Industry| 
SCHOOL of DESIGN for WOMEN 


Distinguished Faculty. Practical Courses in all 
branches of Fine and Applied Art. Accredited 
Teacher Training Course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. European and other 
Prize Fellowships. Residence houses. for out- 
of-town students. 


Send for Catalog. 91st year. 
Broad & Master Streets, Philadelphia 





MAX KALISH 


Classes in, Sculpture 
Portrait and Life for Beginners 


and Advanced Students 
Monday and Tuesday Evenings 


and Saturday 


Mornings 
58 West 57th Street, 


New York City 


The Distinguished, 


Internationally-renowned BO Ri S 


GRIGORIEFF 


PAINTING CLASSES 


Daily 9 to 12 — Evenings 7:30 to 9:30 
WEEKEND CLASSES SATURDAY & SUNDAY 


Registration now open — Send for catalogue 37 


ACADEMY ° OF ° ALLIED ° ARTS 
349 West 86th St., N. Y. C. Tel. SChuyler 4-1216 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1935 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
METAL WORK . APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Iacovleff, Director of Drawing 4 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry ¢& Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 











Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
— .00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








LIFE CLASS 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 
ADVERTISING ART 
CHILDREN’S CLASS 


School 
grcinuixe| : @8 et 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON MODERN ART 


Art 


GEORGE 
BAER 


200 West 5ith St. 
New York City 





DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
in Fime Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 






dustrial Art, ws. In- 
terior Decoration. ndowed 
s Cc Hi ab te L School. Autumn, Winter, and 


Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


of the 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 






MINNEAPOLIS « 






New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 







THE PRINCIPLES OF BESIGN @ BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 89th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 










DESIGN FOR WOMEN 







200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNESOTA 












NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 





Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Perspective, 
Pottery, 


Art, Composition, 

Costume, Leather, Metal, 

China and other arts. Second Term 

Begins Feb. 4. For catalogue write 

Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Midyear Term Begins February 5 
Painting, Sculpture, De- 
sign—Advertising, Indus- 
trial, Costume, and In- 
terior—Teacher Training, 
Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 


SCHOOL OF 
tuition. Send for catalog. 


28 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LAYTON 








LEARN SCULPTURE UNDER A MASTER 
Amateurs and advanced students. Classes are 
now forming for personal instruction under 
John Ettl, famous sculptor and teacher. Learn 
modeling in clay, plasteline, wood, marble by 
his new method. Low rates. Write for 
information. 
ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 

250 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. Circle 7-6637 











THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


THOMAS BENTON FOR PAINTING AND DRAWING. 
ILLUSTRATION, INTERIOR DESIGN, FASHION, 
ADVERTISING DESIGN, SCULPTURE. 


- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Newark’s Black Cat 











































































“Cat” 
by Fred Hammargren. 


Carved in Black Granite 


A highly polished black granite cat by 
Fred Hammargren, Swedish-American sculp- 
tor, has been purchased by the Newark Art 
Museum for its permanent collection. Ham- 
margren, whose name is well known both in 
Europe and America, was a pupil of Antoine 
Bourdelle and studied at the Art School of 
the College of Gothenborg. In 1917-1919 the 
Swedish Government awarded him a traveling 
scholarship. Since 1923 Hammargren has 
been living in the United States and is a 
member of the National Sculpture Society. 

At present he is conducting sculpture 
classes in his newly opened New York school, 
939 Eighth Avenue at 56th Street, in addition 
to his country class at Leonia, N. J. Ham- 
margren also teaches classes in drawing and 
wood carving, in which he received a_thor- 
ough training in Europe. He has exhibited 
his work in Sweden and Denmark and at the 
National Academy of Design in New York, 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Brooklyn Museum and numerous other places 
in the United States. In 1931 the Brooklyn 
Museum purchased his “Torso” in marble. 





Dorothy Paris Gallery Opens 

The Dorothy Paris Gallery, formerly the 
Eighth Street Gallery, has moved into new 
and spacious quarters at 56 West 53rd Street, 
New York. The opening exhibition was a 
selected group of works by Philip Evergood, 
David Burliuk, Joseph De Martini, A. Mark 
Datz, Hans Foy, Karl Knaths, A. F. Levinson, 
Harold Weston, Jean Liberte, John Lonergan 
and Aaron Goodelman. From Nov. 4 to 23 
there will be an exhibition by Fega Blumberg. 





Art Criticism, Over WHN 
The New York School of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts has resumed its weekly half-hour 
period of art criticisms each Wednesday at 
5 P. M. over station WHN. A. Birnbaum, 


cartoonist, was the first guest conductor. 
















e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Winter Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 
Second Season 
January, February, March 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 


O.pest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


(Summer) 





9990 OO0906660006066066066600-6 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, President 
Professional training in Interior Architec- 


(Parsons) 


MID-YEAR ture and Decoration; Furniture Design and 
CLASSES Construction; Costume Design and Illus- 
BEGIN tration; Graphie Advertising and TIllustra- 


JANUARY tion; Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 
20th Address Box A, 2239 Breadway, New York 


| ENROLL NOW FOR FALL COURSES 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS ~- INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Presipext 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thifty-eight clas:es beginning and advanced. 
Work ouidoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 
SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 
Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 


Damariscotta Summer School of Art 
at Damariscotta, Maine ... July 1-Sept. 1 


For catalogue address 
- Rockville, Maryland 


S. Peter Wagner. . 





PAINTERS’ CRAFT SCHOOL 


perfects vision and technique for artists, appreciation 
for amateurs, and original expression for students by 
discarding customary measures, theories and copies. 
Home Courses prepare for portraiture, landscape, com- 
mercial art and advanced study in Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, Summers, or in St. Petersburg, Florida, Winters. 
—10th Year— 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 








New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS “AND "CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES iN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





s 2 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 









WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


19th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EXHIBITION of The Camera Pic- 
torialists of Los Angeles at Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Jan. Open to all. Fee: $1.00. Jury. 
Closing date, Nov. 15. Address for informa- 
tion: Secretary of Camera Pictorialists, Los 
Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS EXHIBITION of 
Makers Society of California at the Los An- 
geles Museum, March. Open to all. Media: 
Etchings, engravings, block prints, in black and 
white or color. Jury. No fees. Awards. 
Closing date, Feb. 7. For information address: 
Louise Upton, Los Angeles Museum. 


Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Jan. 12-Feb. 2. For information address: 
Lucia B. Hollerith, Sec., 808 17th St., N.W.. 
Washington, D C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of the 


Chicago Society of Etchers at Roullier Gal- 
leries, Chicago, 









the Print 


f d April. Open to members. 
Media: Etching, drypoint, engraving, aquatint, 
mezzotint. No fees. Awards. Address for 


information: Bertha E. Jacques, Secretary, 4316 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, II. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OILS at the John 
Herron Art Institute, Jan. 1-26. Exhibits in- 
vited and selected. For information address: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Pennsylvania and Sixteenth Sts., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION at the John 
Herron Art Institute. March 1-29. Open to 
present and former residents of Indiana. All 
media. Closing date for cards, Feb. 17; for 
entries, Feb. 21. Address for information: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wichita, Kan. 
AMERICAN BLOCK PRINT EXHIBITION at the 


Wichita Art Museum, Jan 4-17. Open to 
Americans. Media: Block print. Fee, $1. 
Jury. Awards. Closing date, Dec. 25. Ad- 
dress for information: Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas. 

WOMEN PAINTERS OF AMERICA—exhibition 
at Wichita Art Museum, Apr. 4-24. Open to 
all women. Media: Oil. No fee. Jury. 
Awards Closing date, March 20. Address for 


information: Wichita Art Association, Wichita. 


Kansas. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN WATER COLOR CLUB EXHIBITION 
—Nov. 4-19, at The Grant Studios. Open to 
members and guests. Media: Water colors. Fee, 
$1.25 per picture. Closing date, Oct. 30. Ad- 
dress for information: The Grant Studios, 110 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, INC., 20th 
Annual Exhibition at the National Arts Club, 
Nov. 27-Dec. 26. Open to all. Media: Metal 
plate. Fee, $1. for non-members. Jury. Awards. 
Closing date, Nov. 2. Address for informa- 
tion: Miss Margaret B. Hays, National Arts 
Club, 15 Gramercy Park, N. Y. C. 


ART GALLERIES 
American Art-Anderson 
Argent Galleries 
Beyerly Travelling Exhibits 
Brummer Gallery 















Silberman Gallery ... Miami Art Institute ........ es 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries . a Walker Galleries Minneapolis School of Art .........+ 27 
Delphic Studios ..... aay Wildenstein & Co. ... Moore Inst. of Art, 
Downtown Gallery 14 ART SCHOOLS DD cacavvnssscasesees 


Durand-Ruel  .........+. 
Ehrich-Newhouse 
Guy E. Mayer ....... 
FP. A. R. Gallery ... 
Guild Art Gallery . 
Ferargil Gallery 


. Hillman Imp. Co. . 15 
Fifteen Gallery ........ ’ Cal. School of Arts & Crafts ....26 Otis Art Institute . ++ 27 Rich Art Paper Co. 16 
Franz Bufa & Sons =i Cane School Of Art  ..ssereessesersees 24 Pratt IN8t. ........00c0eeseeee 2-086 Permanent Pigments .. 30 
Frederic Frazier * Chicago Academy of Fine Arts ....27 Lucile Palmer Classes ...... +26 Talens & SON ......... ‘29 
Jacob Hirsch ......... Cleveland School Of Art .....0000 26 Penn. Academy of Fine Arts ...... 27 OF ae Mc Sea 23 
John Levy Galleries 5 Corcoran School of Art . 26 Winold Reiss School of Art .......+ MISCELLANEOUS 
Kennedy € Co. ..... .30 Cross Art School ........... 27 Ringling School of Art .... . aa 
Macbeth Galleries . sane ae Ettl School of Sculpture oot DD - vgvecosidersnenasosdeceesesenese Ahim, Restorer sastensseeseeetsasnennesesse ts 
M. McDonald ... 22 Hammargren’s School .... aie School of the Boston Museum ....26 Beseler Lantern Slides 25 
Pierre Matisse .........0000+ 8 Hans Hofmann School ........ 25 St. Petersburg School of Art ...... 27 Braxton Art CO. csccceeeee 30 


Marie Harriman Gallery 
Milch Galleries 


Montross Gallery 
Morton Galleries .. 
Print Corner ..... 
Rehn Gallery 
Schultheis Galleries 


5 Academy of Allied Arts ..........0+ 25 
4 Wayman Adams Portrait Class ....27 
1 Art Academy of Cincinnati 
6 Art Institute of Chicago .. 
a. Brenda Putnam Classes ... 
5 George Baer School 
4 
3 
4 
4 
9 


"20 Grand Central School of Art ...... 
Layton School of Art 


50th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK at Grand 


Central Palace, Feb. 10-19. Open to all. 
Media: Arts pertaining to architecture. Ex- 
hibits received Feb. 3. Jury. Awards. Ad- 


dress for information: The Architectural League, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 

45th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS, at the American Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, 215 West 57th St., N. Y., Jan. 22-Feb. 11. 
Open to members. Media: Sculpture, oil, water 
eolor. Jury. Awards. Address for informa- 
tion: The Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 69th an- 
nual exhibition, Jan. 3-21, at the American 
Fine Arts Building, New York. Open to all. 
Media: Water colors and pastels. Fee, $1.00 
each entry for non-members. Jury. Awards. 
Work received Dec. 21. Address for informa- 
tion: American Water Color Society, Harry L. 
Hoffman, Sec., 215 W. 57th St., New York, 


BF. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 


LITHOGRAPHY at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 20-Feb. 8. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mary S. Collins prize of $75. Fee: 


50c for two prints. Closing date. Jan. 10. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 


BLOCK PRINTS at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 2-21. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mildred Boericke prize of $75. Fee: 


50c for two prints. Closing date, Feb. 21. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

131st ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL AND 
SCULPTURE at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Jan. 26-March 1. Open to 
American citizens. Media: Oil and sculpture. 
Jury. Awards. Closing date for cards, Jan. 
3; for exhibits, Jan. 4. Address for infor- 
mation: John Andrew Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS at the New- 
man Gallery, Philadelphia, Dec. 7-29. Open 
to all. Media: Lithographs and works in metal 
plate. Fee: $1 for non-members. Jury. Clos- 
ing date, Nov. 15. Address for information: 
Hortense Ferne, Philadelphia Society of Etch- 
ers, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CIRCULATING PICTURE CLUB OF PHILADEL- 


PHIA ART ALLIANCE—Dec. 3-31. Open to 
all. Media: Oil, water color, prints. Closing 
date, Nov. 22. For information address: Dor- 


othy Kohl, Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 South 
18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Springville, Utah 


SPRINGVILLE NATIONAL ART EXHIBIT of 
the Springville, Utah, High School. Open to 
all. Media: Oil. No fee. No jury. Closing 
date, March 15. Award: $500 purchase prize. 
Address for information: J. F. Wingate, Spring- 
ville, Utah. 


French Primitives in Show 

A selection of 49 French primitives of the 
19th century will be shown at the Marie Har- 
riman Gallery, New York, from November 4 
to 23. The paintings were assembled by Mrs. 
Harriman last summer during a visit to the 
Continent. Most of them were collected in 
France, but a large portion are from private 
collections in Germany. 


Buyers’ Guide to ‘THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Addresses Will Be Found in Advertisements. Firms listed here will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 
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sodas hdonmetaaiel 26 Washington University 
Naum M. Los School of Art 
Kansas City Art Inst. ...... 


Science € 
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New Orleans Art School 
N. Y. Ceramic Studios .... 
N. Y. School of Applied 

a, 
N. Y. School of Fine & —— 






Syracuse University ..... 
Traphagen School of Fashion .. 


Classified 


Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 


charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Copy must be type- 
written or printed clearly. Address: Tur 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 





PRINTING of catalogues, brochures, an- 

nouncements for galleries, artists, schools, 
Craftsmanship work and prompt, personal 
service at low cost. For a quotation on your 
printing needs address: John Hopkins Press, 
217 Center St., New York City, N. Y. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 





STUDIO APARTMENT, furnished. Three 

rooms, bath, newly renovated, downtown 
Brooklyn, all subways, $55. Owner, NEvins 
8-0858. 





DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 
upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 
supply price list sent free. New York Central 





Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
York. 
CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO, exceptionally 


light and quiet, every convenience, grand 
piano. Available for rental Friday morning 
to Monday evening, ideal for painter, writer 
or musician. Howard, ClIrcle 7-2752. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 30). 








CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1876. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 








Forum Leased to Science 


The Forum, largest of Rockefeller Center’s 
exhibition galleries, has been leased for a 
term of fifteen years to the Museum of Science 
and Industry, an organization which traces 
the development of important transportation 
and communication media as well as machines 
and devices depicting the latest advances in 
science and engineering. Previously the 
Forum had constituted an important exhibi- 
tion gallery for the fine arts, having housed 
the First Municipal Art Exhibition and the 
Fine Arts Exposition. 


+26 Wilmington Academy é 
+287 Worcester Art Museum School ....26 


+26 ARTISTS BRUSHES 


“24 M. Grumbacher 
United Brush Manufactorie. 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Durex Art Co. ....... 
Fezandie & Sperrle ....... 
Florentine Art Plaster Co. 
Ernst H. Friedrichs, Inc. 
M. Grumbacher. ............. 





























26 Bridgman Publishers . 
26 Dalzeli Hatfield Gallery . 
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Buying Oil Colors 
[Continued from page 24] 


The statements made in the ensuing para- 
graphs are based on our experiences with 
them: 

The original source of many pigments used 
for the production of artists’ materials, is the 
earth itself. They are mined from deposits 
—washed and ground; there is little in the 
manufacturing process that can be done to 
alter them, and the chief source of variation 
in color is due to the locality from which they 
are mined. Siennas, umbers, and ochres are 
not produced in this country as they are 
mined, chiefly, in Europe. Most high-grade 
umbers, for example, come from the island 
of Cyprus. The highest grades of ochres 
come from France, as there are no deposits 
of equivalent materials in this country. It is 
impractical for us to use domestic material 
in these cases, and we must secure these pig- 
ments from abroad. 

In consequence of these facts, the large 
grouping of earth color is much the same 
the world over, and it is difficult for any manu- 
facturer to produce poor qualities unless it is 
done with deliberate intent. They may be 
purchased in a large number of gradings and 
the quality received is purely a matter of the 
price that the manufacturer is willing to pay. 
Clearly, the European has no advantage over 
us in these colors. , 

The so-called inorganic colors such as 
chrome yellows, prussian blues and the like, 
are produced in tonnage quantities in the 
United States for use in architectural paints. 
In order to meet the demands, and due to the 
terrific competition, it has been necessary for 
the American manufacturer to concentrate 
large groups of research workers on their im- 
provement. The United States is pre-eminent 
in this field, as any comparisons with foreign 
material will attest. We have advantages in 
cleanliness, strength and permanence. In con- 
sequence, the foreign tube colors, made with 
these colors, are generally much inferior to 
ours. 

Many pigments are not produced in the 
United States. There is no demand for them 
other than the production of artists’ oil colors 
and, hence, they have not interested the 
American dry color maker. The tonnage market, 
required to indemnify the extensive research 
program in developing them, cannot be found. 
Cobalt violet, some of the madders, full 
strength cadmiums are a few falling in this 
category. The only recourse of the artists’ 
color maker lies in their importation from 
the best sources in Europe. The foreign 
makers, having such a small market for their 
wares, are only too anxious to sell to the 
American trade, and compete among them- 
selves with their best products for our busi- 
ness. 

Many more pigments were purchased abroad 
prior to the war, than today. What with the 
various embargoes placed on these materials 
in 1914, and the general inability of the 
American maker to duplicate the foreign prod- 
ucts, the quality of pigments obtainable in 
this country at that time, sagged materially. 
Our research workers, not content with wait- 
ing for a resumption of foreign trade, accepted 
the challenge, and made remarkable progress. 
Many European concerns, which had enjoyed 
large export business, awoke in 1918 to find 
that American makers had usurped their 
places and most of their business, thus di- 
verted, has never returned to them. 

The statements in the preceding paragraph 
tefer most particularly to organic pigments, 
depending on dyes for their color value. Prior 
to the war, Germany led the world in the 


quality of its dyes. Today the situation is 
reversed, as the American maker, having been 
given five years to catch up, has not only 
equalled but surpassed the foreign importa- 
tion. This condition obtains at present. 

A generalization can be drawn with regard 
to the best sources of pigments. Those made 
in large quantity in the United States are 
superior to those of foreign importation, while 
those made in unimportant quantities are bet- 
ter purcaased abroad. American makers of 
oil colors examine colors from all over the 
world, selecting the best grades. Consequent- 
ly, it can actually be said that foreign colors 
have no superiority in the matter of pigments. 


Vehicles 


The two most widely used mediums in mak- 
ing oil colors today are linseed and poppy 
oil. Each has its merits. Poppy oil is high 
in price—about twice the cost of linseed, and 
can only be used economically in expensive 
grades of oil colors. Its chief value lies in its 
color and non-yellowing properties. Whites 
ground in poppy oil and packaged in tubes, 
retain their brilliance, but if ground in lin- 
seed will become a light cream in a very 
short period. Once the paint has been ap- 
plied to canvas, however, this difference is 
nullified as light readily bleaches the linseed 
to about the same color as the poppy. Oil 
colors made with poppy oil dry very much 
more slowly than when made with linseed, to 
films which are generally considered to be 
less strong and tough. 

Practically no poppy seeds are grown. in 
the United States and probably very little, 
if any, poppy oil is crushed here. It is chiefly 
imported from France and Germany where 
the largest quantities are made. Quite naturally 
the French and German color makers advo- 
cate the use of this oil in preference to linseed 
as in this way they assist in the sale of the 
products of their respective countries. 

All oils—especially linseed—are now treated 
much more skillfully than they were a few 
short years ago. The large oil crushers, of 
which there are several in the United States, 
following the dictates of large research staffs, 
are producing quality never possible before. 
Linseed oil alone, is treated in more than 
thirty different ways to accentuate particular 
qualities for different types of work. Each 
is scientifically controlled with the utmost 
care, with the result that a naturally occurring 
product—subject to many variations—is made 
to conform almost identically with a_pre- 
arranged standard. The laboratory staffs of 
the oil color makers insist upon absolute uni- 
formity. How different from the ancient 
methods of crushing and sun bleaching, where 
it is probable that there never were any two 
batches alike! It is a generally conceded 
fact that American practice in oil refining 
and also in varnish making, yields superior 
results in comparison with foreign. 

[To Be Continued Next Issue] 


Conrow Paints Scribner 


A portrait of the late Charles Scribner, 
publisher and Princeton University graduate 
of 1875, painted by Wilford Conrow, ’01, has 
been unveiled in celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Prince- 
ton University Press. It was through Mr. 
Scribner’s benefactions that the Press was 
made possible, and it was during his presi- 
dency, 1905 to 1930, that it was equipped 
to produce books in Arabic and other near- 
Eastern languages—the only university press 
in the country thus equipped. 

In its early days THe Art Dicest was 
printed at the Princeton University Press. 
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TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. J. 


Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 


PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
2217 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tur Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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are 


FORMATIVE 


CORRECT HABITS 
COLOR TECHNIC 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ART CLASSES 


because of 


Unified Development 


making possible the use of the 
same materials from the First 
Lesson in Oil to the Finest Cre- 
ative Work of the mature Artist. 


Permanent Colors Only 
Guaranteed Composition 
Absolute Reliability 
Entirely Fool-Proof 
Full Information 
Highest Quality 
Useful Prices 
25 & 50 cents 


Inquire at our Local Distribu- 
tor or from us. 


manufactured by 


eas 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


PICTURE FRAMES in Raw Wood 
30” x 40”, 3” wide — $1.95 
Many patterns. Ask for free samples. Frames sent any- 
where. We include pamphlet of instructions for doing 


your own finishing, with special low price list for 
materials used. Phone: PLaza 3-2676 


Braxton Art Company 


353 EAST 58th STREET NEW YORK 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tux Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 8S. WARREN S8T., TRENTON, N. J. 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 


dealers and manuaftcurers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 














|| are: 

| Justin A. Pardi, Juliet White Gross, Henry C. 
|| Pitz, Dorothy Oldach, Mrs. Edward Warwick, 
|| Prof. Wayne Martin, A. G. Colarassi, Isabelle 
|| L. Miller, Beatrice Baldwin, Pemberton Gin- 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


NOVEMBER 2-11, 1935 


NATIONAL ART WEEK 








Mrs. Marsh, as National Chairman of National Art Week, extends hearty greetings 
and appreciation to the many men and women who have labored so untiringly for the 
past several months to further the ideals and practice of American Art in cooperation with 
her through The American Artists Professional League, to bring before the people the 


creative art activities within each community. 


Letters are being received daily by Mrs. 


Marsh setting forth the many and varied art exhibitions and programs now being featured. 


She desires that we begin preparations early in 1936 f 


next fall’s National Art Week 


Week, to be designated by the National Executive Committee, and announced at the Annual 
event (November 2-11, 1936), cooperating with the new National Director, of National Ay 


Meeting, January 30, 1936. 


Sincerely, Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 


National Chairman of National Art Week. 


American Artists Professional League, 


2945 S. W. Fairview Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 


League Department 


[Continued from page 31] 


and a National Executive Committee attend 
to all matters of national scope or of basic 
importance. State and Sectional Chairmen 
and Committeemen carry on constructive work 
in their locale throughout the United States 
and abroad. All members are American 
citizens. 

The opinion has been expressed, and it is 
probably in accordance with facts, that no 
American art organization has ever done so 
much to establish friendly collaboration among 
all who have to do with contemporary Amer- 
ican art. American art lovers are being in- 
fluenced to give dominant consideration to 
American artists; American artists to use only 
materials of known permanence; American 


manufacturers of artists materials to make 
| 


such materials and to guarantee them (this 
is a veritable and beneficent revolution in 
which The League has played a leading part. 

Among other things, our Federal Govern- 
ment has been persuaded to enact and en- 
force a law which requires that all work 
for the embellishment of Federal buildings, 
paid for by the tax-payer’s money, shall be 
done by Americans (this also of far-reaching 
implications and import). 

The League has also been the channel 
through which artists have already received 
somewhat of basic knowledge that transcends 
in ultimate importance to art all controversy 
regarding the merits of passing fashions in 
art. All are free to prefer whatever kind of 
art may make its instinctive appeal to them. § 
The League is for ALL American art lovers 
and artists, and ALL should be members of 

THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 








Isochromatic Opening 
The first Philadelphia showing of tke Iso- 


| chromatic Exhibition of Oil Paintings will 
|| open at the Newman Galleries Nov. 1, to 
continue till Nov. 
|| ington, Baltimore and Virginia artists com- 


16. Paintings by Wash- 


prise the roster of 125 exhibitors. 
Much interest has been evidenced in the 


|| “Self Portrait” that Clyde Singer, winner of 


the Harris silver medal and $500 prize ai 
the Chicago Art Institute annual, painted for 
the Isochromatic exhibition, because of the 
simple “Titian” palette he used—four earth 
colors, permanent blue and zinc white. Frank 
B. A. Linton, painter of Internatitonal repu- 


|| tation, will be the guest of honor at the open- 


ing reception. Other Philadelphians included 
Yarnall Abbott, Theodore M. Dillaway, 


ther, Grace Wyeth, Allan R. Freelon, Mary E. 


| Marshall, Margaretta S. Hinchman and Isabel 


l 


| Rogers. 


During November Isochromatic sections will 
be also exhibited in Montgomery, Ala.; in 
Worcester, Mass.; in lowa City, Ia.; and in 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Hovenden’s Widow Dies 


Helen Corson Hovenden, widow of the 
painter of the famous “Breaking Home Ties,” 
died in Philadelphia Oct. 6 in her 89th year. 
An artist herself, Mrs. Hovenden studied at 
the Philadelphia School of Design and later 
in Paris, where she met Mr. Hovenden. She 
was a member of the Plastic Club and the 
Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. Surviving is a daughter, 
Martha Maulsby Hovenden, a sculptor who 
did much of the carving of the Washington 
Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge. : 

Thomas Hovenden, who was killed in 189° 


in a heroic attempt to save a child from an @- 


onrushing railroad train, won nation-wide? @ 
popularity through his human interest paint 9 
ings, particularly “Breaking Home Ties,” 
which was a féature at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893, which marked the heyday of sub- 
ject painting in America. Two of his princi- ‘ 
pal canvases, “The Last Moments of John ® 
Brown” and “Jerusalem the Golden,” are im 
the Metropolitan Museum, probably in the 
basement. Hovenden, a great name in his 
day, died when his star was still in its ascend- 
ancy, while his story-telling pictures were still 
giving pleasure to thousands of Americans 
through the medium of colored reproductions. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman ;: F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street. New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


November 2-11, 1935 
NATIONAL ART WEEK 

Sponsored by The American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, an annual event listed in 
the Calendar of Events, published by the 
Sales Promotion Division of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, recommended for 
observation by the governors of many states, 
and celebrated by varied programs of events 
prepared with the collaboration of other or- 
ganizations and of many individuals who are 

FOR AMERICAN ART 
ja nearly all states and territories from Alaska 
to Florida—from Maine to California, and by 
American artists and art lovers resident with- 
out the United States of America. 
AIM 
1) To Win the Regard and Active In- 
terest of the American People in 
American Arts and Crafts. ° 
NUREMBERG 
“Not thy kaisers nor thy warriors 
Win for thee the world’s regard, 
But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, 
And Hans Sachs, thy cobbler bard.” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
“The painter knows that after God’s gift 
of genius the most beautiful thing is 
man’s gift of a fine commission for its 
manifestation.” 
—Dom Willibrord Verkade. 
Those who plant trees provide prosperity 
for posterity; ruthless cutting of forests 
is the source of erosion, freshets, and 
famine. (The stark hills and plateaus 
of Spain). 

By analogy, a people who give fine com- 
missions to the master builders, artists and 
craftsmen among them, are providing the 
greatest known legacy for their descendants. 
To a land that produced and possesses really 
great works of art, go the art lovers of every 


‘RUBENS' 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
eee ee 


TO JOIN THE LEAGUE: 


Send your check for $3.00 to Gorpon 
H. Grant, National Treasurer, 137 East 
66th Street, New York, N. Y. 

(Print name and address plainly). 

You will be enrolled as a member for 
12 months from the receipt of your dues. 
Your Regional Chairman will be advised 
of your membership. During the ensuing 
year you will receive THe Art DiceEst 
(20 issues) in which The League has the 
use of two pages as one of its means 
of keeping in touch with its widely-spread 
membership. 


EVERY AMERICAN IS CORDIALLY 
INVITED TO JOIN OUR 
MEMBERSHIP. 


For the National Executive Committee: 


Witrorp S. Conrow -:- Taser SEARS 
Associate National Secretaries 


F. BaLttarp WILLIAMS 
National Chairman 


successive generation, decade after decade, 
century after century, even millenium after 
millenium. They are drawn there by the 
wish to view really great works of art. They 
leave behind them, in the lands that they 
visit, a golden rain of moneys that is a cause 
of the perennial prosperity of France, Italy, 
Greece and Egypt, an unearned incriment 
that should be credited to the great artists 
who were employed to create works of art 
long, long ago. 


2) To Enroll As Members of THE 
AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFES- 
SIONAL LEAGUE 

Every American Citizen, Wherever Resi- 

dent, Who Is FOR AMERICAN ART. 

To stimulate the work of membership ex- 
tension, the National Executive Committee 
gives annually two works of contemporary 
American art to the State Chapters of this 
nation-wide League that have made the best 
showing in work accomplished and in _ in- 
crease in membership in The American Art- 
ists Professional League. Last year the 
awards went to Oregon and Tennessee, with 
Pennsylvania a superb runner-up. The re- 
sults of this year’s efforts will be announced 
at the Annual Meeting in New York City, 
Thursday evening, January 30, 1936. The 
paintings by Orlando Rouland and George 
Pearse Ennis that are to be presented then 
were reproduced on this page in the October 
15th issue. 

WHAT IS THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 

PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE? 

It is one of the great national art organiza- 
tions, composed of a large number of vol- 
unteers who are working FOR AMERICAN 
ART without personal remuneration. They 
are the “minute men” of today in the field of 
American art. The organization of The 
League parallels closely the principles of 
Americanism as understood by the founders 
of our Federal Government. National Officers 

: [Continued on page 30] 
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ARTISTS 


EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 


Your Most 
Important Week 
This Year Is 


NATIONAL 
ART WEEK 


Nov. 2nd to 11th 


Sponsored by the American 
Artists Professional League, 
National Art Week is focusing 
attention on the importance of 
Art in our National life. Art 
is not a luxury—for all of our 
would be 
without it. 


lives incomplete 


Works of Art, original oil or 
water color paintings, etchings, 
etc., represent the most satis- 
factory and lasting investments 


any one can make. 


Take part in the week's 
activities and invite people to 


your studio. 


Display your work and give 
people an opportunity to 


purchase. 


Everyone takes great pride 
in the 


original''—and that original can 


possession of "an 


well be of your creation. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 


468 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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JAMES E. ALLEN 


KENNEDY & COMPANY 
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